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PREFACE. 



The rise and progress of public free schools in Providence is one of the most 
interesting and important features in its history, and the centennial year, so 
replete with patriotic memories, is a period eminently appropriate in which to 
place its educational story on record. In doing this the author has deemed it 
proper to bring into view the action of the town as early as 1GG3, and also the 
efforts of men on behalf of the common schooits, whose enlarged ideas placed 
them in advance of the popular sentiment of the time. Their disinterested 
labors, though not immediately successflil, prepared the way for the success of 
others who took up the w^ork where thej^ left it, and have secured for them an 
honored place among public benefactors. 

In preparing this history, free use has been made of the manuscript records 
and printed reports of the school committee, and of the reports of the superin- 
tendent of public schools ; of Barnard's reports to the General Assembly of the 
State of Rliode Island ; of Staples' Annals of Providence ; and of the author's 
various publications. To the materials drawn from these sources, lias been 
added whatever could be elsewhere gleaned. 

In accordance with the plan of the volume, to which this history is a contri- 
bution, the narrative here given is necessarily concise. It is believed, however, 
that no facts material to a correct exhibit of the past and present condition of 
the public schools of this city, have been omitted. If what is here written shall 
in any degree serve to quicken the public mind in a cause with which the highest 
interests of the State are vitally connected, the author's sole desire will be 
realized. 

Pkovidence, April, 1876. 



INTRODUCTION. 



(1636—1765.) 



The period between 1636, when Roger Williams and five companions 
crossed the Seekonk river and commenced the settlement of Providence, 
until 1676, when the town was nearly destroyed b}' the Indians, was 
unfavorable for the enconragement of school^. The people were poor, 
and were constantly harrassed with difficulties. It was only b}^ a mighty 
effort that they were able to save themselves froin being absorbed by 
neighboring colonies, and secure an independent, chartered existence. 
The powerful aboriginal tribes in their imme Hate neighborhood, whose 
enmity would have been fatal to the young settlement, were to be pro- 
pitiated, and danger from those quarters warded off. To satisfactoril}- 
allot to original proprietors the territorj^ purchased by their leader, and 
to provide for new-comers, as they were admitted to the rights and 
privileges of the little commonwealth ; to build their homes, clear up 
the forests, plant their fields, and settle for themselves an efficient form 
of government; to counteract nnpropitious influences acting upon them 
from without, and to settle perplexing questions coostantl}' rising 
within ; to do all this, filled the years with an activity which left little 
time to devote to other matters, weiglity even as the cause of educa- 
tion. Had the town been settled under circumstances as propitious as 
those which marked the settlement of Salem, Boston and New Haven ; 
could the little band of Refugees have brought with them the two essen- 
tial elements of a high civilization, the organized Church and the School- 
master, Providence would early, doubtless, have compared favorably in 
culture with these several towns. 

It is not to be assumed, however, that the people here were indifferent 
to the education of their children. There is reason for the belief that 
the educational wants of the young were, to a limited extent, provided 
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for by home instruction, or by a Dame school. At the time Providence 
>vas burned in 1676, the town comprised, probably, less than sixty 
iamilies, and such provision would answer the immediate needs of the 
small number of cliildreu then to be cared for. Mr. Williams was a 
man of liberal education, and as such, could not have been insensible to 
the importance of the school as giving character to his cherished town, 
but *' the pressing demands upon his time and services in adjusting 
local vexations and in serving the welfare of a neighboring Colony, put 
it out of his power to give thought to any plan for establishiug a 
system of popular education." 

All this being true, it is nevertheless clearl}' evident that schools had 
a place in the thoughts and intentions of the people, which only waited 
a favorable season for expression. Twenty seven years from the settle- 
ment of the town, the favorable season came. In May, 1661^, the 
proprietors in public assembl}*, set apart '■' one hundred acres of upland, 
and six acres of meadow, (or lowland to the quantity' of eiglit acres in 
lieu of meadow,") to be reserved for the maintenance of a school, and 
to '* be called bv the name of the School Lands of Providence." 

What occurred during the next twenty years in the way of encourag- 
ing a school, the town records do not show. It is probable, however, 
that I he children were taught by one o)' the other of the methods already 
mentioned. In 1684, a professional schoolmaster first comes to view. 
This was William Turpin, who wrote an excellent hand, and appears 
in other respects to have been well qualified for the duties of his office. 
What 3'ear he arrived in Providence, or from whence he came, is not 
known. There is ground for the belief that he exercised the vocation 
of a pedagogue previous to the year above named. The first record 
found of him in this character, is dated June 11th, 1684. It is an 
agreement drawn up between himself and William Hawkins and his 
wife Lydia, in which he c(»venants to instruct Peregrine Gardner, (pro- 
babl}' a son of Mrs. Hawkins by a former husband,) in reading and 
writing for the term of one year. His compensation for this service 
was to be six pounds ; forty shillings of which was to be paid in beef 
and pork, the former at three-pence-half-penn}', and the latter at two- 
pence per lb. ; twenty shillings in corn, at two shillings per bushel, and 
the balance in silver mone3\ Of such a compensation no one could 
have complained as being exhorbitant. while the mode of pa^'ment must 
have been entire!}' satisfactory at a time when to *' pay in kind" was 
more convenient for debtors than to liquidate their obligations in silver 
and gold. 

It appears by a communication addressed to the town in Januar}^ 
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following the above named agreement, that Mr, Turpin was induced to 
select Providence as the field of his usefulness as a teacher, by the encour- 
agement which the grant of land for the maintenance of a school held out. 
In this communication he stales himself *' schoolmaster of the said 
town," and desires " that the aforesaid land ma^- be forthwith laid out, 
according to the said order or grant," and that he or his heirs *" may be 
invested in said land so long as he or any of them, shall maintain that 
worth}' art of learning " What action, if an}', was taken upon this 
request by the town, must be left to conjecture. The records are 
silent.* 

The next movement in behalf of schools, we find under date January, 
1G96, when John Dexter, son of Gregory', VVilliam Hopkins and others, 
petitioned the town for land on Dexter's lane (now Olney street,) or 
Stampers hill, on which lo build a school-house. The petition was 
granted, but no evidence of the house having been built exists. In 1735 
George Taylor had the use of a chamber in the State House to keep a 
school in ; and in 1751, Gideon Comstock, Alexander Frazier, Joseph 
Potter, Thomas Angell, James Field, Barzillai Richmond and Nehemiah 
Sprague, had permission to build a school-house on the west side of the 
river, '* on vacant land a little above Joseph Snow, Jr.*s dwelling house, 
the street being wide enough." They stated that the}- had subscribed 
enough to erect a house. The location of this house must have been 
near the public pump in Broad street. 

When the proprietors divided the land 13'ing on the west side, " the 
Town street," as North and South Main streets were then called, into 
warehouse lots, they left a lot opposite the west end of '' the Court 
House Parade " for school purposes. The first reference to it is on the 
plat of the warehouse lots in the proprietors' oifice, bearing date in 1747. 
How long before this date the lot was set off for a school-house site or 
whether it was set ofi in pursuance to the grant referred to in Mr. 
Turpin's petition, or in answer to the petition of John Dexter and 
others, cannot be ascertained. Neither can the vear be determined when 
a school-house was erected there. It must have been, however, previous 
to 1752, as in that year Nicholas Cooke, Joseph Olney, Esek Hopkins 
(celebrated as the first Admiral appointed to command the Continental 
nav}',) Elisha Brown and John Mawney, were appointed '' to have the 



* Besides teaching, Mr. Turpin kept an ordinary, or house of public entertainment. 
His dwelling stood on the west side of North Main street, nearly opposite the Fourth 
Baptist Meeting House. At one time the General Assembly met there. It was a sightly 
place, and one of considerable business. He died July 18th, 1709, leaving a widow 
(Anne, his second wife,) and three children. 
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care of the tovvu school-bouse, and to appoint a master to teach in said 
house." The school committee the following 3'ear were Nicholas Cooke, 
John Mawney, Nicholas Brown, Elijah Tillinghast and Daniel Abbott. 

In 1754, a change in the arrangements appears to have been made. 
The house was leased to Stephen Jackson, schoolmaster, for three 
months from March 1st. No further action appears until 17G3, when 
the town clerk was directed to lease the house asrain. The schoolmaster 
probably received his compensation from his pupils ; the town, as a 
corporation simply furnishing a room at a fixed rent. There were at 
least two other schools in town as earl}- as 1763. It may be proper 
here to add, that after the court-house was burned in 1758, the town 
endeavored to obtain possession of the lot upon which it had stood in 
lieu of the one on North Main street. There were great difficulties in 
the wa}', the court-house lot having been originally granted only for the 
use of the Colony house, and the school- house lot only for a school- 
house. The difficulties were, however, overcome, and in February, 1765, 
a committee of the town transferred the fee simple of the school-house 
lot, and purchased the other.* 

* staples' Annals of Providence. 



SECOND EPOCH. 



(1766-1791.) 



The idea of public free schools was slow in obtaining a strong hold 
upon the community'. Yet there were some who welcomed it with great 
earnestness, and they set themselves vigorously at work to make it a 
practical realit3\ In December, 1767, the subject of education with the 
apparent design of providing schools for all the children of the inhabi- 
tants, was brought before a town meeting, and a resolution passed to 
purchase or build three school-houses for small children, and one for 
youth. These schools were to be placed under the supervision of a com- 
mittee, and the expense of maintaining them was to be defra^'ed from 
the town treasury-. At this meeting John Brown, John Jenckes, Nathan- 
iel Greene, Charles Keene, and Samuel Thurber were appoluted a com- 
mittee to select locations for the houses, to purchase land and make con- 
tracts for their erection. Darius Sessions, Samuel Nightingale, Jabez 
Bowen, and Moses Brown, all s^'mpathizing warmly- with the objecti 
were appointed a committee to prepare an ordinance for the building, 
supporting and governing the school. These duties were promptly at- 
tended to bj' both committees, and their respective reports were pre- 
sented to an adjourned town meeting held January 1st, 1768. On test- 
ing the sense of the meeting in reference to the'm, both were rejected. 
The report of the second committee was written by Hon. Jabez Bowen, 
Deputy Governor of the State, the substance of which is here preserved 
as an interesting and honorable memorial of men, who, unfortunately for 
the children and youth of that day, were too far in advance of a majority 
of their townsmen to be appreciated in their labors. 
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' It began by affirming the education of youth to be of '' first import- 
ance to every societ}'." It referred to the vote of the town at a previous 
meeting, directing the purchase and erection of several school-houses, 
and recommended how they should be built and where located. To carr^- 
out the plan of building, furnishing teachers, firewood, etc., they pro- 
posed an assessment or lev}' of £520, '* on the polls and estates of the 
inhabitants." The house owned by proprietors "• on the west side of the 
great bridge" was to remain under their direction until the new houses 
were finished and read}' for the reception of scholars. The masters were 
to be furnished ** at the expense of the town." A school committee, to 
be invested with various executive powers, including the appointmeut of 
teachers and ushers, and fixing their salaries, was to be chosen annuall}'. 
The schools were to be free to the children of everv inhabitant of the 
town, and to the children of others under their care. The children of 
non-resident free-holders were to be admitted into the schools upon the 
payment of '* twelve shillings, lawful mone}', in the school tax annually." 
Inhabitants of the town who paid a similar tax annually, having no 
children or apprentices of their own. were to '" have liberty to send the 
children of any friend or relation of theirs living out of town." Children 
from other towns were not to be received to the exclusion of those living 
in Providence. A suitable course of study, including " writing, arith- 
metic, the various branches of mathematics, and the learned languages,'' 
together with necessar}^ rules for the government of the school, were also 
prescribed. Such, in substance, was this first attempt to embody and 
organize the free school idea. 

Moses Brown, among whose papers this report was many years ago 
found, made upon it the following endorsement ; '' laid before the town 
by the committee, but a number of the inhabitants (and what is most sur- 
prising and remarkable, the plan of a free school supported by a tnx, 
was rejected by the poorer sort of the people) being strangely led awa}' 
not to see their own as well as the public interest therein (by a few 
objectors at first), either because the}' were not the projectors, or had 
not public spirit to execute so laudable a design, and which was first 
voted by the town with great freedom." 

• 

Whipple Hall Built. 

Notwithstanding this repulse, the friends of education showed a 
determined purpose to win success. They continued their eflforts to 
organize some plan by which increasing wants could be met. From the 
town, in its corporate capacity, nothing could be immediately hoped 
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for. At this juncture (1768) a conipan^' of public spirited men living 
in the north part of the town, organized as proprietors, and erected a 
school house on the site where the Benefit street grammar school-house 
now stands. The same 3'ear, at the October session of the- General 
Assembly, a charter was obtained. The lot was the gift of Captain 
John Whipple. The house, designed for two school «i, was one story 
high, with a hipped roof, a belfry in the centre of the roof, and a porch 
or entry on the west end, towards the street. It was completed in 
November, at an expense of £120 Old Tenor, to each proprietor. " In 
honor and in memory of the generous donation " of Captain Whipple, 
the house received the name of Whipple Hall. In the plan, still pre- 
served, of the building, a room in each department wfs set apart for a 
library. The names of the proprietors were : 

Edward Thurber, Jr., Jonatlian Arnold, 

Benjamin Thurber, Captain Nathaniel Wheaton, 

Daniel Cahoon, Samuel Tliurber, Jr., 

Obadiah Sprague, Timotliy Mason, 

Stephen Carpenter, Coomer Haile, 

Dexter Brown, George Payson, 

Major Samuel Currie, Captain Epliraim Wheaton, 

Josepli Wilson, Amos Horton, 

Major Simeon Thayer, George Whipple, 

Colonel David Burr, A])ner Thayer, 

John Smith, Philip Mason, 

Ezekiel Burr, Captain Benjamin Shepard, 

Joseph Olney, Jr., Benjamin Cozzens, 

Moses Hearne, Joshua Burr, 

Levi Burr, Captain Amos Allen, 

Nehemiah Sweet, Comfort Wheaton, 

Charles Keene, Mrs. Comfort Wheaton, 

John E. Brown, Edward Knowles, 

Captain James Gluey, Benjamin Allen, 

WiUiam Tiler, Charles Keene, 

Aaron Mason, Peter Kandall. 

The building committee were Aaron Mason, Ephraim Wheaton, 
Nathaniel Wheaton, Daniel Cahoon and Comfort Wheaton. The com- 
raittee to draw up regulations for the government of the school were 
Joseph Nash, Charles Keene, Samuel Thurber, Jr., Samuel Currie, 
Benjamin Cozzens, Comfort Wheaton and Jonathan Arnold. The 
school opened on the first da\' of November. It must have been a proud 
da}' for its friends and patrons. Mr. George Taylor, Jr., the first teacher 
in the upper grade, was compensated for his services by tuition fees, the 
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proprietors paying him four shillings and sixpence quarterly, for each 
pupil they sent. An additional charge of two shillings was made to 
parents who were not proprietors, but filled a vacant right. Sally 
Jackson was teacher in the lower grade. Some of the rules to he 
observed by the pupils are deserving of notice. They were to be present 
at the devotional services in the morning, ••' and behave decenth' and 
soberly." They were to '* take their seats without noise and disturb- 
ance." When the master or visitors entered or left the room, they 
were to *' rise up with decent oieiseuce." They were not to leave their 
seats or communicate with each other without leave. They were not to 
tarry in the school-house after the school was dismissed, *' unless by the 
special license of the master." In addressing their school-fellows, they 
were to use only '* his or her christian or sur name." TrafHc among the 
pupils was not to be practised, nor were the}' to '' play at cards, dice, or 
any unlawful game." When abroad, they were to '* treat all men and 
women with civility, modest}' and good manners, and especially their 
known superiors ; and when at home their parents with all dutifulness 
and respect." They were not to '^ presume to take God's name in vain, 
swear, lie, steal, or use any unbecoming language or behaviour." The}" 
were not to ^' be seen in a tavern uuless upon business." They were to 
" behave decently and soberly in the house of God, not whispering* 
laughing, or using any indecent gestures." And punishment was to be 
inflicted '' according to the nature, desert and circumstances of the 
crime." 

The master was required to be punctual in opening the school, and 
during school hours was not to engage ••* in business of any other kind" 
than that of instruction. Every Thursday afternoon, instead of the 
usual exercises, he was to read to the pupils '* some lecture either in 
Natural Philosophy or some other entertaining and useful branch of 
science," suited to their capacities, '' and explain the same so as to give 
them a tolerable idea of the subject," or else spend the time in teaching 
them " to spell and pronounce properly and distinctly, difficult words, 
sentences, etc." Every Saturday, before dismissing the school, he was 
required to '* exhort his scholars to behave themselves at all times 
decently and soberly, teaching them both by precept and example to 
refrain -from vice, immorality and i)rophaneness, and to remember the 
Sabbath day to keep it holy." 

The parental solicitude here displayed for the morals of the young, 
was what we should expect from men who had witnessed the demoral- 
izing effects of the Revolution, and who looked upon a pure, upright 
character as of priceless value. The oral instruction given weekly, by 
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the teacher, upon topics outside of his daily routine, could not have 
failed to increase the intelligence of the pupils, by fixing in their minds 
certain principles of science of which the}' must otherwise have 
remained ignorant, and at the same time enhancing their enjoyment by 
opening to them new fields of thought. 

While the committee ou regulations so carefully defined the duties of 
teacher and pupils, they appear to have been no less mindful of those 
which pertain to the Board of Trustees. Besides conferring upon them 
plenary power in matters of finance, it was made their duty to visit the 
schools *' and see that the rules and orders of the Societj- respecting the 
same were regularlj- observed and kept," both ** b}' the proprietors, 
master, mistress and their pupils." The}' were to '' see that the nwister 
and mistress do their duty towards the scholars under their care respect- 
ivel}' ; and also to see that the master and mistress are well treated by their 
scholars and the proprietors : and in case any uneasiness should arise, 
to endeavor to reconcile the ditfereiices, heal the breaches, restore unit}^ 
and amit}', peace and order, amongst the contending parties." All this, 
and whatever other business which might come before them, they were 
*' to do and transact as faithful and honest, prudent and humane, 
guardians and fathers of the incorporated society of Whipple Hall, 
according to their best skill and abilit}', without fee or reward." 

The teachers who succeeded Mr. Taylor were John Barrows, Nathan 
Downe, Sumner Wood, Joseph Balch, Solomon Bradford, Abner Tucker, 
and John Dexter. 

Melting Street School-House Erected. 

The same 3'ear that the schools in Whipple Flail went into operation, 
another compan}' of proprietors was organized, and in conjunction with 
the town built the brick school-house still standing on Meeting street, 
adjacent to the Friends* Meeting-house. The proprietors, who were 
chartered 1770, owned and occupied the upper story, and the town the 
lower. The house was built b}- John Smith, the carpenter work being 
done by Jonathan Hammond. The names of these proprietors were 
as follows : 

John Updike, Darius Sessions, 

Thomas Greene, Kichard Jackson, 

Nicholas Brown, Ebenezer Thompson, 

Ambrose Page, Rufus Hopkins, 

Joseph Russell, Epliraim Bowen, 

James Sabin, David Harris, 
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Solomon Drowue, 
William Smith, 
Richard Olney, 
Caleb Greene, 
Noah Mason, 
Hayward Smith, 
James Lovett, 
Joseph Carver, 
Daniel Jackson, 
Caleb Harris, 
Nicholas Cooke, 
Nathaniel Wheaton, 
Henry Sterling, 
George Hopkins, 
Moses Brown, 
Joseph Brown, 
Jabez Bowen, 
Nathan Angell, 
John Jenckes, 
Benjamin Gushing, 
John Brown, 



George Corlis, 
Nathan Jacobs, 
John Smith, 
Knight Dexter, 
Charles Keen, 
John Waterman, 
John Peck, 
Zephaniah Andrews, 
Jonathan Hammond, 
Elijah Bacon, 
Benjamin Bowen, 
Joseph Tillinghast, 
Samuel Nightingale, Jr., 
Bernard Eddy, 
Joseph Bucklin, 
Esek Brown, 
Joseph Whipple, 
Gideon Crawford, 
Abraham AVhipple, 
Jonathan Ellis, 
Elihu Robinson. 



The regulations for this school were drawn up by Stephen Hopkins, 
Jabez Bowen and Moses Brown. Under these the teacher was to receive 
his compensation from the parents of his pupils. His discipline was to 
be ^' strict, though not passionate." His pupils were to be taught to 
read ••' twice in the forenoon and twice in the afternoon." Thev were to 
be instructed '' in accenting, pronouncing and proper understanding of 
the English tongue." They were also to. devote a suitable portion of 
time to writing, arithmetic and spelling; ^'and for the raising of a 
laudable emulation to excel in the respective branches of learning," the 
master was to '' range the scholars in proper classes according to their 
several attainments, weekly, monthly or quarterly." He was likewise 
, to ** take special care of the morals of the scholars," being careful to be 
exemplary in his own. Weekly, before closing the school, he was to 
** audibly read or pronounce a short moral lecture, either from the scrip- 
tures of truth or of his own composure, or from approved authors," and 
these lectures he was to present to the committee at their visits, *' to be 
b}' them preserved among the papers and records of the school." To 
perfect this system of moral training, the pupils were to be required ''on 
the first fourth day of every month," to *' pronounce at least six verses 
out of Christ's sermon on the Mount, or from the Proverbs of Solomon." 
The committee were monthly or at least quarterlj' to visit the schools 
*' to inspect the conduct of the masters, and the proficiency of those 
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under their charge." At these visits they were to " name and notify 
six persons who were '• parents of children at school in the time being, 
to visit in turn once a week, to inspect the school, and to make report 
to the committee if they found anything amiss, or any new regulations 
wanting." 

These regulations show that the proprietors regarded moral instruc- 
tion to be of primary importance, while the naming and notifying of 
parents having children in the school to visit it for the purpose indicated, 
expresses the value they attached to a practice which could not fail of 
extending and deepening an interest in the cause of education. 

t 

A New Impulse Given. 

To give an additional impulse to the cause, Rev. Enos Hitchcock, 
D. D., pastor of the First Congregational Church in Providence, whose 
active efforts had given him an influential position, by request delivered 
a '"Discourse on Education." in the meeting-house on the west side of 
the river, (Rev. Joseph Snow's,) November 16th, 1785. The discourse 
was printed, and served an excellent purpose. It is now a rare tract, 
and accessible to few. As a wa^'-mark in the progress of events, a few 
paragraphs from it are here reproduced : 

** It has ever been the opinion of the wise and the considerate, and it is a plain 
dictate of tlie Scriptures, that the. serious attention of parents to the education of 
their children is a matter of the greatest importance — that the present and future * 
happiness of individuals, the welfare of society, and tlie progress of virtue and 
religion, depend very much upon it. 

*ilt is well known that the delicacy, strength and usefulness of plants, depend 
very much upon their early growth. If neglected, they will be infested with 
evil weeds, their growth stinted, their appearance pale and languid; but if 
cherished with due cultivation, will gain their form, size and vigor in the proper 
growing season. In the same manner, the form, size and qualities of the mind, 
depend upon the means of education being employed during the season of its 
growth and improvement. 

'* As we have just merged from a grievous and oppressive war, which ob- 
structed the progress of science, suspended or destroyed schools, and laid -waste 
the means of education, how can we improve the happy event, and the invalu- 
able blessings of peace and independence, so well as by exerting ourselves for 
the revival and promotion of languishing science, and instituting schools founded 
upon the liberal and permanent footing of general usefulness ! 

**Tobe endowed with the faculty of reason and understanding, and to be 
ranked in the scale of being with intelligences, ^ve justly esteem a great honor 
and happiness — and truly it is an invaluable blessing if rightly improved. We 
account it a very great privilege and happiness to have our lot cast in a land of 
freedom, where ignorance and superstition are not the necessary engines of 
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government; where we may enjoy at pleasure all the means of information. 
* But if a country stored with diamonds, lying in their native crust, may be de- 
nominated poor, because it is neglected, what brand of infamy shall we deserve 
if we take no pains to rescue our richest treasure and brightest ornaments from 
perpetual obscurity ! ' 

"To suffer these powers to lay dormant, and not to draw them forth and 
cherish them, by the use of those means and opportunities which God bath 
granted us, is to * wrap up in a napkin ' a most important talent — a talent "be- 
stowed for use and improvement, with this injunction, ' occupy till I come.' 
These latent powers and qualities must be drawn forth and improved, by season- 
able and diligent cultivation, as the tender plant is nourished and reared by the 
fostering hand of diligence and care. Hence education is called nurture in 
allusion to the culture of plants and vegetables. St. Paul calls upon parents to 
bring up their children * in the nurture and admonition of the Lord.' This 
must mean to nourish and cherish the mind in its growing season, with the most 
useful knowledge. 

** The mind, like the infant plant, is, in its first stages, feeble and tender. Like 
that, it is capable of growth and enlargement and may receiv^ almost any direc- 
tion or impression you please to give it. If left untutored, it becomes the sport 
of every passion; but if informed, and guided by a suitable education, it will 
produce noble and worthy fruits. As reason in its first dawn is small, so its 
progress is slow, but with early cultivation, diligent and persevering applica- 
tion, is capable of great enlargement in the wide field of science, as many bril- 
liant genii have proved, greatlj^ to the honor of human nature and benefit of 
mankind. 

" It is observed of the brute creation, that they ' soon arrive at that pitch of 
perfection which is allotted to their nature, where they must stop short, without 
a possibility of going any further. Sense, which is the highest natural power 
they have, moves in a narrow sphere ; its objects, in comparison, few ; dull and 
gross ; and therefore not only come more quickly round, but become more lan- 
guid and dull at every revolution.' But man is endowed with nobler faculties, 
and presented with nobler objects whereon to exercise and employ them. 
Nothing can bound the noble range of reason, ever improving and ever improv- 
able When we take a view of the intellectual world, how are we struck with 
admiration at the progress the human intellect is capable of making ! IIow small 
the beginning ! How slow the progress ! And yet, how great the store of in- 
tellectual acquirements which some have made ! 

" It is in every man's power to make his life a progressive state. The facul- 
ties of the human soul are in themselves noble and excellent, and capable of con- 
tinual enlargement. The more the soul thinks and reasons the more capable it 
becomes of that noble exercise, and it may be eternally increasing in knowledge 
and wisdom, making perpetual advances towards perfection — bending forward 
to the excellence of superior natures, unbroken by exercise and unimpaired by 
time, — receiving new accessions of bliss and glory from its perpetual approaches 
towards the fountain of all perfection. The concern which individuals have in 
this momentous affair, is an immediate address to personal interest and parental 
affection. Involved in its consequences are the honor, comfort and happiness of 
parents — the present and future good of their children. Therefore, the subject 
lays claim to your attention by all the ties of interest, affection, and humanity. 
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Education rescues the mind from that darkness and obscurity which is the un- 
happy lot of savages, and which distinguislies tliem from enlightened and civil- 
ized nations. Whj' are not we howling in the uncultivated desert, untutored as 
* the wild ass's colt? ' Is it not to be ascribed to the early care of our pious 
ancestors, in instituting schools and colleges, for the preservation and general 
diffusion of knowledge and science? As the chisel works the rude block into 
shape, so does education form the human soul, which would otherwise be filled 
with nothing more than a jumble of wild, unconnected ideas, incapable of form- 
ing itself into any system.' The business of education, says the great Dr. Price, 
is to teach ' how to think ' rather than * what to think.' 

** Education opens all the secret sources of the mind ; marslials all its powers ; 
and prepares the subject for future action. * ♦ * ^qy want of a suitable 
education, how many of superior natural abilities, have sunk under the weight 
of untutored genius ; perverted their noble faculties to base purposes ; and 
*fallen among the splendid ruins of human nature? ' It is the judgment of the 
most accurate writers upon this subject, that of the men we meet, nine parts out 
of ten are, what they are, good or bad, according to their education. If you 
wish to see your children entering upon the stage under every possible advantage, 
cultivate their minds, direct their manners, and ' train them up in the way they 
should go.' This will qualify them for the part they are to act in life, of what- 
ever station or relation ; and enable them to discharge the duties and offices of 
the places they may fill, with honor to themselves, and usefiilness to the public. 
** If the means of education should be neglected, the rising generation would 
grow up uninformed and without principle; their ideas of freedom would 
degenerate into licentious independence ; and they would fall a prey to their own 
animosities and contentions. If education is not laid open to all. and schools 
instituted for common benefit, of poor as well as rich, ' your posterity will be 
in danger of being gulled out of their liberties by an artful and insidious few, 
who may have all the wealth and learning in tlieir hands.' 

** Sentiments and practice depend much upon education ; as that is, such in 
general will the man be. If the principles of virtue are early implanted in the 
mind, they will take deep root, and produce the most happy IVuits. If a founda- 
tion is seasonably laid in the mind by regular instruction, men will learn to 
think rationally and soberly upon subjects of moral duty, and christian faith. 
They will be able to inquire candidly after truth, and determine impartially, what 
is their duty. 

** It is not my province, in this place, to point out the particular methods to be 
pursued in the institution and arrangement ot schools. But it is well kuovvu, 
that where the public have provided the means of instruction, knowledge has been 
more generally diffused ; and the advantages to society more largely experienced, 
and those ill-consequences to government prevented which have been sadly 
experienced where they were neglected. Much credit is due, therefore, to every 
one who steps forth in so good a cause, and distinguishes himself by his exer- 
tions for the establishment and support of schools upon such principles and in 
such manner as shall be most sftbservient to general good." 

In closing be thus addresses parents and the guardians of the young : 
** By the love you bear to your tender charges, watch the first dawn of reason. 
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beaming forth in immortal rays, and pour religions instruction into the opening 
genius. Follow it through the several stages of its growth, with due cultivation, 
to its mature state. Take the helpless creature by the hand, and lead it * in 
the way it should go,* and there is the strongest probability that ' when it is old, 
it will not depart from it.' Let the mind be early formed to virtue. Let the 
principles of it be deeply rooted, before the habits of vice get possession there. 
Be more solicitous to see in them unaffected goodness of heart, and 
unsullied purity of manners, than brilliancy of wit, or beauty. Teach them the 
right government of their passions, and that uniform rectitude of manners 
which will give them the fairest claim to honor and reputation. Raise them above 
anxiety. Secure to them a happy tranquillity of mind, in the troubles of life. 
Lead them in the way to comfort and happiness in this world, with the pleasing 
assurance that it will be perfected in that which is to come." 

From 1775 to 1783, the state of affairs in Providence was unfavorable 
for advancing the work which the friends of free education had at heart. 
The raising of troops for the continental army, the exposed condition 
of the colony, the campaign upon Rhode Island, the military encamp- 
ment into which the town had been turned, and other excitements of 
war, absorbed time and thought to the exclusion of almost everything 
else. From 1773 to 1781, the school in Whipple Hall was suspended, 
and the building occupied by the Continental Committee of War for a 
Laboratoiy and Magazine. The Meeting street school-house was con- 
verted to a similar use. 

The damage done to '^ Whipple Hall" was estimated at " one hundred 
and thirteen Spanish milled dollars, and one-third of a dollar." Sub- 
sequently the town set apart all sums " which should be received of the 
State or the United States, for damage done the brick school-house 
during the revolutionarj' war, all rents to be received for Market- 
house cellar, chambers and stalls, and all wharfage to be received on the 
Market-house lot, as a fund for the support of public schools." These 
sums could do little more than keep the buildings in repair ; but the 
appropriation had an important bearing upon the public mind, by 
drawing attention to the distinction between free and proprietors* 
schools. 

In 1770 the school cause received an accession of strength in Rev. 
James Manning, D. D., the first President of Rhode Island College, 
which had been established at Warren, and in the above named year 
was removed to Providence. He interested himself in the labors of and 
co-operated with those, who for twenty 3'ear^had been moulding public 
thought, and endeavoring to secure effective action. Of his services 
more will be said in another place. 
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The experience of several years proved that town partnership in pro- 
prietors' scliools, could not produce satisfactory results; and a com- 
mittee appointed to draw up a plan for the government of the several 
schools in town, reported that in their opinion no effectual method could 
be devised for the encouragement of learning, and the general diffusion 
of knowledge and virtue among all classes of children and 3'outh, until 
the town should think proper to take a matter of so much importance 
into their own hands, and provide and support a sufficient number of 
judicious persons for that purpose. 

The town did not, however, adopt the proposed measure, and matters 
continued with little change until 1791, when a renewed effort in the 
right direction was made. 

" At the annual town meeting held on the Gth day of June, 1791, the subject 
came up in the form of a petition, praj'iug that a suflficent number of school- 
masters be appointed to instruct all the children in town, at the public expense. 
The petition was read and referred to the School committee, consistinp:, besides 
the Chairman, Dr. Manning, of the Rev. Dr. Hitchcock, the Rev. Joseph Snow, 
pastor of the Beneficent Congregational Church, the Rev. Moses Badger, pastor 
of St. John's Church, the Rev. Jonathan Maxcy, then the youthful pastor of the 
First Baptist Church, and Messrs. Jabez Bowen, Moses Brown, John J. Clark, 
David Howell, Theodore Foster, John Dorrauce, Welcome Angell and Benjamin 
Bowen. The consideration of the subject, says the Providence Gazette, was 
referred to the adjournment on Monday next, (June 13,) and the School Com- 
mittee were requested to report at that meeting, rules and regulations for the 
governineut of schools, etc. From the almost unanimous approbation this 
important measure received from all quarters, * we anticipate,' says the Gazette , 
* with the greatest pleasure, the happy consequences that may be reasonably 
expected to result from an establishment which will do honor to the town, be of 
infinite service to the rising generation, and which must interest every humane 
mind in its final success. AVe cannot close this article without saying, what we 
deem it to be just should be generally known, that a number of the most opulent 
gentlemen in town, who will pay largely on this establishment, have interested 
themselves warmly in its favor. 

" At the next meeting, the Committee found themselves unprepared to report 
in full upon a subject of such vast importance, and again the meeting was 
adjourned until the first Monday in August. Meanwhile the matter was discussed 
in the columns of the weekly press, and the advantages of public free schools 
were fully and ably set forth. In the Gazette for Saturday, July 30, every male 
inhabitant, and heads of families especially, are requested to lay aside other con- 
cerns, * and attend on the town meeting next Monday, in the afternoon, to 

consider and decide on the important measure of establishing town schools.'" 

Providence School Meport, 1869. 

The report above referred to, was written by Dr. Manning, who died 
2 
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greatly lameDted a few days before the town meeting was held at which 
it was to be presented.* It is here printed entire, as a document 
deserving a permanent place in the history of the free school movement : 

Report of the School Committee in 1791. 

**At a town meeting of the Freemen of the town of Providence, held, by 
adjournment, at the State House, on Monday, the Ist day of August, 1791. 

** Whereas, the School Committee, who were, on the 6th and 13th days of 
June last, appointed and continued to make report respecting a petition pending 
before fhe meeting, for the erection of schools in this town, the expense 
whereof is to be paid out of the town treasury, presented the following report, 
to wit : 

" To the Freemen of the Town of Providence, to be convened next by adjourn- 
ment, the underwritten members of your School Committee, in pursuance of 
your resolution at your last meeting, report. 

*' After the most deliberate and mature consideration of the subject, we are 
clearly of opinion that the measure proposed by the petitioners is eligible, for 
many reasons : 

" 1st. Useful knowledge generally diflTused among the people is the surest 
means of securing the rights of man, of promoting the public prosperity, and 
perpetuating the liberties of a country. 

** 2d. As civil community is a kind of joint tenancy, in respect to the gifts and 
abilities of individual members thereof, it seems not improper that the disburse- 
ments necessary to qualify those individuals for usefulness should be made from 
common funds. 

**3d. Our lives and properties, in a free State, are so much in the power of 
our fellow citizens, and the reciprocal advantages of daily intercourse are so 
much dependent on the information and integrity of our neighbors, that no wise 
man can feel himself indifferent to the progress of useful learning, civilization, 
and the preservation of morals, in the community where he resides. 

"4th. The most reasonable object of getting wealth, after our own wants are 
supplied, is to benefit those who need it ; and it may with great propriety be 
demanded, in what way can those, whose wealth is redundant, benefit their 
neighbors more certainly and permanently, than by furnishing to their children 
the means of qualifying them to become good and useful citizens, and of acquir- 
ing an honest livelihood? 

** 5th. In schools established by public authority, and whose teachers are paid 
by the public, there will be reason to hope for a more faithful and impartial 
discharge of the duties of instruction, as well as of discipline among the 
scholars, than can be expected when the masters are dependent on individuals 
for their support. 

♦Rev. Dr. Manning was born In Elizabethtown, New Jersey, October 22d, 1738, and 
received a liberal education at Princeton College, where he was graduated September 
29th, 1762, and the same year was ordained as a Baptist Minister. He was elected 
President of Khode Island College, (Brown University,) in 1765, of which he was the 
successful and honored head until his death which occurred suddenlj% Sunday morning, 
July 24, 1791, in the 54th year of his age. As an educator he occupied a leading 
rank. 
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* * These, among other reasons, have lead your Committee to investigate the means 
of accomplishing an object so desirable as the establishment of a competent 
number of schools in this town, to be supported at the town's expense. The 
Brick School House and Whipple Hall are buildings convenienly situated for our 
present purpose ; but, as the former is, in part, and the latter wholly, private 
property, it will become necessary that the individual owners should be com- 
pensated, and the entire property of those buildings vested in the town. 

** The large number of inhabitants on the west side of the river renders it 
indispensably necessary that a suitable school-house be erected on a lot to be 
provided for that purpose on that side of the river. It would also be proper 
that a fourth school-house should be provided on a convenient lot, to be pro- 
cured near the lower end of the town. 

** When your Committee consider that, according to the late enumeration, there 
are in this town twelve hundred and fifty-six white males under sixteen years 
of age, they cannot estimate the number of scholars lower than to require, at 
the Brick School-house, a principal Master and Assistants ; at the School-house 
on the west side of the river, a principal Master and Assistants ; and a principal 
Master and Assistants at each of the other school-houses ; to be appointed by, 
and amenable to, a committee to be chosen by the Freemen, annually assembled 
according to law, to be called the Town School Committee, for the time being ; 
by whom also the salaries of such teachers, from time to time, shall be con- 
tracted for and paid by orders by said Committee, drawn on the town treasury. 
The Assistants to be occasionally appointed, when need may require. 

** Your Committee are ftirther of opinion, that all the aforesaid schools be sub- 
jected to such rules and regulations, from time to time, as may be devised and 
formed by the School Committee, for the time being, after the same shall have 
received the approbation of the Freemen of this town, in town meeting legally 
assembled. 

** And as the Society of Friends have a convenient school-room of their own, 
and choose to educate their children under the tuition of their own members, 
and the direction of committees of their own Meeting, it is recommended that 
they receive, from time to time, of the money raised for schooling, according as 
the proportion which the number of scholars in their school shall bear to the 
whole number educated out of the town's funds, to be ascertained by their Com- 
mittee to the Town's Committee, who are to give orders on the town treasury 
for the same, as in the case of other schools, — their schools being open to the 
Town's Committee for their inspection and advice in regard to the moral con- 
duct and learning of the children, not interfering in respect to the address or 
manners of the Society, in relation to their religious opinions. 

** Finally your Committee recommend, as new and further powers are hereby 
proposed to be granted to, and exercised by, the Town's future School Committee, 
which were not in contemplation at the time of their appointment, that they have 
liberty to resign their places, and that a School Committee be appointed for the 
Town of Providence, to remain in office till the next annual choice of Town 
Officers, and instructed to report the rules and regulations aforesaid to the next 
town meeting ; that a committee be also appointed to contract, in behalf of the 
town, for suitable lots where to build the two new school-houses proposed to be 
erected, and to form plans and an estimate of the expense of such buildings, 
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and to report the same to the next town meeting ; That said Committee last 
mentioned also inquire and report on what terms the proprietors of the Brick 
School-house and Whipple Hall will relinquish their claims to the town. 

" James Mannning, " David Howell, 
Enos Hitchcock, Benjamin Bourn, 

Moses Brown, Joun Dorrance, 

Joseph Snow, Theodore Foster, 

Moses Badger, Welcome Arnold. 

Jabez Bowen, 

" Providence, July, (7th month,) 1791. 

" And the said report having been duly considered. It is Voted and Besolved, 
That the same be received and adopted, except as to the resignation of the 
School Committee, who are hereby continued, and directed to draft rules and 
regulations for the government of said schools, and to make report at the next 
town meeting. 

^^ It is further Besolved, That Messrs. Moses Brown, John Brown, Welcome 
Arnold, Edward Thurber, Charles Keene, Zephaniah Andrews and Charles 
Lippitt, or the major part of them be and they are hereby appointed a Com- 
mittee to procure the lots in said report mentioned ; to inquire the terms on 
which the proprietors of Whipple Hall and the Brick School-house will relin- 
quish their rights in said buildings to the town; to estimate the expense of the 
two new school-houses, and to perform all other business required of the Com- 
mittee last mentioned in said report j and that they also make report to the next 
town meeting. 

** Ordered, That these resolutions be published in the newspapers in this town. 

** A true copy — witness, 

DANIEL COOKE, Town Clerk." 
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Between the foregoing report and the one presented to the town 
twenty-three years before, there is entire harmony with a single excep- 
tion ; and that is, the clause allowing the Society of Friends to maintain 
a separate school " under the tuition of their own members," and draw 
upon the public treasury for its support. And here rose a strong objec- 
tion. It was seen that a favor like this granted to ou^ denomination 
could be demanded by ever3' other ; and hence the plan of public free 
schools, to be attended by children of all classes without regard to theo- 
logical tenets, would ultimate in a collection of sectarian schools, a, great 
gulf between each, maintained at public charge — a S3stem totally' incom- 
patible with the genius of Republican institutions. There is foundation 
for the belief, that, well intentioned as was the recommendation, it was 
the real cause why the action of the town through committees and other- 
wise, for several succeeding years, proved abortive. 
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(1791-1800.) 



The Schools Established by Law. — Mr. Rowland's Narrative. 

The nine years following 1791 were 3'ears of uncommon interest to 
the friends of public free schools. The unsuccessful attempts of the 
preceding twent^'-three years had not been in vain. The discussions in 
town meetings and in private, brought the subject more prominenth' to 
view, and not a few, who, at the start, were indifferent or absolutely 
hostile, had become actively interested. A change was coming slowly 
but surel}'^ over the public mind, and those who had borne the heat and 
burden of the day, sometimes hoping against hope, felt their courage 
stimulated, and their determination to persevere, strengthened. 

Near tlie close of the century a new and important element was 
brought to the aid of the cause. This was the Providence Association 
of Mechanics and Manufacturers, founded in 1798, and which soon be- 
came one of the most influential organizations in the town. Among the 
prominent members of this body was John Howland, descended in the 
fifth generation from John Howland of the Plymouth Pilgrim Company 
of 1620. He had been an attentive observer of the course of things, 
imd, as he saw the inadequacy of the means of education, and reflected 
upon the privation of his early years, he was stirred to make another 
effort in behalf of free schools. He was peculiarly adapted to the work 
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partly assumed by him, and partly assigned him b^- his fellow townsmen. 
He was noted for sound judgment, far-reaching discernment, skill in exe- 
cution, and unconquerable persistence. There came daily to his shop 
men of all shades of opinion, and he was not long in becoming familiar 
with the peculiarities of each. His position in the community gave him 
a strong influence with the wealthy and with the laboring classes, and as 
the hostility to free schools was found largely among the latter, he was 
able to create a better sentiment among them. In his place of business, 
in the street, and by the fireside, public free schools were made by him a 
topic of conversation. " Most of us," he said, •■' have had but few ad- 
vantages of education, but it will be our fault, as well as the fault of our 
fellow citizens, if the next generation is not better taught. Perhaps this 
is a subject on which we are too indifferent. It is a subject which ought 
to be the lesson of the day, and the story of the evening. Let it be said 
in all private companies ; let it be asserted in all public bodies ; let it be 
declared in all places, till it has grown into a proverb ; that it is the 
duty of the legislature to establish free schools throughout the State. 
But until this can be accomplished, let us not neglect our dut}'. It is 
the duty of every man who has children, to see that they have what is 
called a good common education ; not such a common education as per- 
mits them to grow up destitute of morals or of principles ; but such as 
will qualify them to be respectable, as well as useful members of society." 
In 1798, the Mechanics' Association -committed itself to the support 
of these ideas. Mr. Howland, as chairman of a committee appointed 
for the purpose, prepared a memorial to the General Assembly soliciting 
that honorable body " to make legal provision for the establishment of 
free schools, sufficient to educate all the children in the several towns 
throughout the State ;" and subsequently when a bill had been introduced 
into the legislature, he prepared, by vote of the town, a letter of instruc- 
tions to its representatives, directing them to vote for it. But the story 
of his efforts is best told in his own words as taken down b}^ the author 
during aninterview in 1847.* The familiar, unstudied language of the 
recital, which has been literally preserved, imparts to the narrative au 
additional interest ; and having compared it with the records, and veri- 
fied the accuracy of every statement relating to the action of the town, 
it must ever be regarded as an invaluable contribution to the school his- 
tory of Providence. 

** In 1789, the Mechanics Association was formed, and in this body begun the 
agitation that led to the establishment of public schools. When we came together 
in our association, we made the discovery of our deficiencies. There were papers 
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to be drawn and various kinds of writing to be done, that few of us were com- 
petent to execute. Then we began to talk. The question was asked, ought not 
our children to have better advantages of education than we enjoyed? And the 
answer was, Yes. Then it was asked, how shall these advantages be secured? 
The reply was, we must have better schools. So when we had talked the matter 
over thoroughly among ourselves we began to agitate. As I was something of 
a talker, and had practised writing more than most of my associates, a good deal 
of this work fell to my lot. And I was very willing to do it, because I felt and 
saw its importance. So I wrote a number of pieces for the newspaper, and tried 
to induce others to do the same. I prevailed, however, with only one, Grindall 
Reynolds. He felt as I did about the matter, and wrote a piece for the Gazette 
in favor of schools. We had, indeed, the good-will of many educated men. 
There were Thomas P. Ives, Thomas L. Halsey, David L. Barnes, and others, 
who had been educated in the schools of Massachusetts, all of whom understood 
our wants and favored our movements. Governor Bowen and the Bowen family, 
were also friendly. So was Governor William Jones. We met no opposition 
from the wealthy, but they having the advantages for their sons and daughters 
that wealth can always procure, did not feel as we poor mechanics did. They 
were not active. In this beginning of the movement, they seemed willing to 
follow, but were unwilling to lead the way. It is a curious fact, that throughout 
the whole work, it was the most unpopular with the common people, and met 
with the most opposition from the class it was designed to benefit. I suppose 
this was one reason why the most influential citizens did not take hold ot it 
heartily in the beginning. They thought its success doubtful, and did not wish, 
in a public way, to commit themselves to an enterprise that would curtail their 
popularity and influence. This was not the case with all, but it was so with 
many. The more we discussed the subject, the greater became its importance 
in our eyes. After a good deal of consultation and discussion, we got the 
Mechanics Association to move in the matter. This was an important point 
gained, and an encouragement to persevere. A committee was chosen to take 
up the subject. Of this committee I was a member. They met at my house, 
and after due deliberation, it was resolved to address the General Assembly. I 
told them, that as neither of us were qualified to draw up a paper in a manner 
suited to go before that body, we had each better write a petition embodying our 
individual views, and bring it to our next meeting. Out of these mutual con- 
tributions we could prepare a petition that w ould do. This was agreed to and 
the committee separated. When we next met it was found that biit two had 
been written according to previous recommendation. These were by William 
Richmond and myself. Richmond then read his. It was in i\\Q wswvlI petition 
style, ending, * as in duty bound will ever pray.' I told the committee I did not 
like the doctrine of that paper. It was too humble in tone. I did not believe in 
petitioning legislators to do their duty. We ought, on the contrary, in addressing 
that body, to assume a tone of confidence that with tlie case fairly stated they 
would decide wisely and justly for the rising generation. I then took out my 
memorial and read it. It was not in the shape of an * humble petition.* It ex- 
pressed briefly our destitution, and the great importance of establishing free 
schools to supply it. It received the approbation of the committee, and was 
adopted. This memorial was presented to the General Assembly in the name 
of our association. It was there warmly debated, and after pretty severe oppo- 
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sition, the Assembly referred the whole subject to a committee, with directions 
to report by bill. This bill, embodying a general school system, was drawn up 
by James Burrill, Jr., Attorney General of Rhode Island. I was with him all 
the while, and he readily complied with my suggestions When the bill was 
reported, the Assembly was aft'aid to pass It, until the sense of the towns could . 
be obtained. So it was printed, and sent out to the Freemen for instructions. 
The great object now was to get the towns to vote right. When the subject 
came before the town meeting in Providence, I moved that a committee be 
appointed to prepare instructions to our representatives, and report at the 
present meeting. This was carried, and William Richmond, Samuel W. Bridg- 
ham, afterwards our mayor, George R. Burrill, William Larned and myself, 
were constituted the committee. It was now late in the afternoon, and Bridg- 
ham, said, *Mr. moderator, this is an important matter. It will require 
some time to draft instructions, and it is now almost night, I think the subject 
had better be postponed until the next town meeting.' * Never fear,' replied 
Richard Jackson, the moderator.' * I guess Howland has them already written 
in his pocket.' * O,' rejoined Bridgham, *I didn't think of that — then we can 
go on.' The committee accordingly retired to the office of George R. Burrill 
for consultation. The questions then came up, what shape shall the instructions 
take? who shall write them? Various opinions were expressed, but I kept silent. 
Bridgham then turned to me and said * what do you think Mr. Howland? ' I had 
anticipated the course of events, and was prepared to answer the question. I 
had set up, the night before, till 11 o'clock, to prepare a document I intended to 
submit to the town meeting. I therefore said to the committee, * I have got my 
opinion in my pocket. If you wish to hear, I will read it.' * Let us hear, by all 
means,' was the reply. So I took out my document and read it. When I got 
through, Burrill said, ' well, that is just what we want. All we need do is to 
sign our names ' They accordingly signed it, without suggesting any alteration, 
and we returned and reported it to the meeting. The paper was adopted by 
the town,, as its instructions to its representatives. 

" But though Providence was thus committed to the good work, the country 
towns generally were not so safe. In many, the movement was decidedly 
unpopular, and there was ground for apprehension that it might fail. One of 
the most influential men in the State councils was then a resident of Newport. 
I felt very anxious to secure the favorable expression of that town. I therefore 
wrote to the town clerk, urging him to get an article inserted in the warrant for 
the town meeting, to instruct their representatives to vote for the bill before the 
Assembly. And so fearful was I that this precaution would be neglected, that 
I made a special journey to Newport to secure the measure. Much to my grati- 
fication, Newport voted for the instructions, and valuable services were rendered 
by Mr. George Champlin, the principal representative from that town. Essential 
aid was also rendered by a member from Smithfield. At the autumn session, 
(1799,) the bill passed the House of Representatives, and was sent up to the 
Senate. That body was afraid to pass it, and did not dare to reject it. So with 
other unfinished business, they laid it over until the next session. The Assmbly 
met in February in this town. I resolved to persevere in my eflbrts to get the 
school bill passed. I saw the secretary, and at my suggestion, he placed the 
deferred bill among the papers first to be called up. One day, in the early part 
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of the session, I met Joel Metcalf, a man of strong good sense, who had 
interested himself in the matter of public schools. * Come,' said I, * you and I 
must go up to the Senate to day and get them to call up the school bill.' 

* Well' he replied, * I don't know as we can influence that honorable body.' *We 
can try,' I responded. And so we went. We saw John Inuis Clarke, a senator, 
and told him our errand. * Well,' said he, * the governor and senate are to dine 
with me to day, and I will do what I can to secure favorable action.' We left, 
and went up to the senate chamber in the afternoon. As soon as I opened the 
door, Clarke rose and came to me, and said ' the school bill has just passed.' 

Was it opposed?' I inquired. 'No,' he replied, *I called it up, and it was 
passed without a word of opposition.' Thus we achieved our great State 
triumph — not of long duration,i ndeed, as the act was repealed in 1803, — but long 
enough to secure a permanent blessing to Providence. 

** I shall not confine my narrative to the strict order of dates, as I have no 
minutes of the events I am relating by me. My object is to give a brief view of 
the part I took in this work. The town resolved to establish four schools, three 
on the east and one on the west side of the river. I was on a committee to carry 
out the design. Having made a motion in town meeting, June 3, 1799, that a 
committee be appointed to purchase the shares held by the proprietors of 

* Whipple Hall,' and the brick school-house, standing near the State House, I 
was made chairman, and entered at once upon my duties. The other members 
of the committee were Richard Jackson, Jr., and John Carlile. Afternoon after 
afternoon, accompanied by Paul Allen, I traversed the north end in search of 
the proprietors. Sometimes we found one at home and another in the street. 
In this way, we picked up forty-five shares, at ^10 each — I making the contract, 
and Allen, as justice of the peace, legalizing it. Five of the old proprietors we 
never could find, nor could we ascertain who were their heirs. To this day they 
have not been purchased. One of the proprietors, a sturdy, self-willed man, at 
first refused to sell. He * wasn't going to educate other peoples children.' But 
after being made to see that the system would go on, and his refusal would injure 
nobody but himself, (the town then owning over forty shares, and thus able to 
control the house,) he relented, and acceeded to our terms. We next bought the 
brick school-house. This was more easily done, as the principal number of 
shares was in the hands of Moses Brown, and the town already owned the land 
on which the building stood. These shares were purchased at $10.50 each. It 
was not so easy, however, to obtain the lot for a school-house site at the soutli 
end. This land belonged to a gentleman who was unwilling to have a school of 
two hundred scholars so near his house and garden. I was not on the committee 
to make this purchase, but when I heard he had refused to sell, I went to see 
him. I asked the ground of his objections. He said if a school was established 
there, the neighborhood would be a perfect bedlam every time it was dismissed. 
Besides, his garden would be robbed of all its fruit. These were very natural 
fears. But I assured hhn they were groundless. 

"Under our rules, the school would be dismissed by classes, and not permitted 
to loiter about the premises, and as to his garden, so strict a watch would be 
kept over the scholars, that his fruit would be safer than ever. I cannot repeat 
all my arguments on the occasion. It is sufiicient to say, that before I left him, 
he consented to sell. Some time after, when the schools had gone fairly into 
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operation, the town council, accompanied by the school committee, made their 
first visit to this school. When opposite his residence, I requested the company 
to pause till I went in and invited him to go with us. They did so. I went in 
and said, * I have been deputed by the honorable town council and the school 
committee, to invite you to accompany them in their first visit of examination 
to the Transit street school.' He appeared gratified with the attention, and readily 
complied with our invitation. I will not say there was not a little policy in this. 
At all events, it had a good effect. Our skeptical friend was delighted with all he 
saw and heard, and was ever after a firm supporter of the public schools. 

''It was clear, that to carry out our system successfully, a larger sum of 
money than hitherto appropriated for schools must be secured. Here we experi- 
ehced the strongest opposition, and were in greatest danger of defeat. I moved, 
in town meeting, for an appropriation of $4,000. Some said it was too much, 
and others, hoping to defeat the motion, opposed on the ground that the sum 
was insuflicient. After listening sometime to the discussion, I rose and said, that 
as there appeared to be a difference of opinion in the meeting, with a view to 
obviate the last objection, I would move the insertion of $6,000 in the place of 
$4,000, first proposed. This was seconded by one of the opponents, thinking 
thereby to give the motion its quietus. Much to his surprise, however, the 
motion was adopted. When the result was announced, great excitement pre- 
vailed. Two of the strongest opponents came up to me and said, * you have 
taken us in — you have taken us in — we didn't intend to vote you so much money.' 
* You have taken yourselves in, and I am glad of it,' I replied. This agitation ol 
the school matter induced many of the mechanics to attend town meeting, and 
take an active part in town affairs, who never went before. April IG, 1800, the 
town appointed James Burrill, Jr., John Corliss, Richard Jackson, Jr., John 
Carlile, Joel Metcalf, William Richmond and myself a committee to devise and 
report a plan for carrying the school act into effect. This plan I drew up. It 
was reported to an adjourned town meeting, April 26th, and adopted. 

" The first school committee under the act of the General Assembly, was 
chosen in August, 1800. It consisted of President Maxcy, Rev. Dr. Gano, Rev. 
Dr. Hitchcock, David L. Barnes, Jabez Bowen, Amos M. Atwell, James Burrill, 
Jr., William Jones, John Carlile and myself. The town council, in conjunction 
with this body, appointed a sub-committee to draw up rules and regulations for 
the government of the schools. On this committee were President Maxcy, Rev. 
Dr. Hitchcock and Rev. Dr. Gano. When nominated. Dr. Gano said the schools 
had his warmest wishes for success, but as he was not much acquainted with 
the matter, and as Mr. Howland had done so much, and understood the wants so 
well, he would decline in his favor. His wish was complied with, and I was 
placed on this important committee. 

** When the work of drawing up the rules came to be done, to my surprise, 
the burden of the labor was assigned to me. President Maxcy, was pressed 
with the cares of the college, and could not conveniently attend to the duty. 
Dr. Hitchcock's health was declining, and though warmly devoted to the cause 
of education, was unable to give the subject the attention it deserved. So it was 
left for me to go on with it. This was rather a formidable undertaking, but as 
I had the approbation of the literary gentlemen, I boldly put my hand to the 
work. To aid me in the matter, I sent to Boston, and procured the rules estab- 
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lished there, and also a list of the books used in school. After my rules and 
regulations were prepared, I submitted them to the committee and town council. 
They were accepted, and adopted October 16th, less than two mouths after my 
appointment. 

"Up to this time, I had never seen a grammar — a sorry confession for a school 
committee man, some may think — but observing that * The Young Ladies' Acci- 
dence ' was used in the Boston schools, I sent to the principal book-seller in that 
town, and purchased one hundred copies for the use of ours. For whatever 
accuracy I have obtained in writing, I am indebted to observation and practice. 
** The introduction of grammar was quite an advance in the system of educa- 
tion, as it was not taught at all except in the better class of private schools. 
The same was true of geography, which had never been taught before. 
Geographies could not be bought in this town, so I sent to Boston and purchased 
as many as were wanted for our schools. Dr. Morse, of Charlestown, had pub- 
lished the first volume of his geography, and that was the work we adopted. 
Many thought it an unnecessary study, and some in private objected to it 
because it would take off their attention from arithmetic. But it met with no 
public opposition." 

*• To some, this recital may seem egotistical. But I have no such feeling. I 

Mras so constantly connected with the school movement, that I cannot speak of it 

ivithout speaking of myself. I take no improper pride in the part I acted. If 

better educated and more influential men had seen fit to take the lead, I should 

liave been contented to follow. But I felt that somebody must do the work, and 

as others would not, I resolved that I would. I thank a kind providence, that I 

liave been able, in my humble way, to lie of service to my fellow men ; and I 

^^?"ish to occupy no other place in their memories, or the page of history, than 

tl^at which truth shall assign me." 

Such is the simple recital of the part borne by Mr. Ilowland iu laying 
t.he foundation of the Public Schools in Providence, and in its effects 
^'eaching beyond, shedding a blessing upon the entire State. The names 
of Hopkins, P>owen, Jones, Burrill, Brown, Jackson, Nightingale, Hitch- 
cock, Manning, Gano. Maxcy, Bridgham, Ives, Rhodes, Smith and 
Bai'nes, with man}' others of like spirit, will ever be held in grateful re- 
membrance for the interest they early exhibited in the cause of free edu- 
cation. Without the sympathy and cooperation of such men, little could 
have been accomplished. But to the mind that from its own fertile re- 
sources originated plans, combined influences, organized popular senti- 
ment, and by its indomitable energy- carried forward to its ultimate tri- 
umph this great enterprise, a distinct acknowledgement is due. And 
this tribute is here rendered to the memory of John Howland.* 

♦ Mr. Howlandwas anallve of Newport. As a member of the school committee, he 
for twenty years discharged the duties of his office with scrupulous fidelity, and retired 
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School Regulations — District Boundaries. 

On the 17th day of October, 1800, the System of Instruction drawn 
up b}" Mr. Rowland, was reported and adopted. It prescribed that "all 
children of both sexes admissible bylaw," should be admitted to the 
schools, " and faithfully instructed without preference or partiality," and 
that the instruction should " be uniform in the several schools, and tbe 
pronunciation as near alike as possible." The good morals of the youth, 
being a matter of the highest consequence, both to their own comfort, 
and to their progress in useful knowledge, they were strictly' enjoined "to 
avoid idleness and profaneness, falsehood and dcceitfulness, and every 
other wicked and disgraceful practice, and to conduct themselves in a 
sober, orderly and decent manner, both in and out of school." It was 
also enjoined upon the teachers, ''Thnt they endeavor to impress the 
minds of their pupils with a sense of the Being and Providence of God, 
and the obligation they are under to love and reverence Him ; their duty 
to their parents and masters ; the beauty and excellence of truth, justice 
and mutual love ; tenderness to brute creatures ; the happy tendency of 
self-government and obedience to the dictates of reason and religion ; 
tiie observance of the Sabbath as a sacred institution ; the duty which 
they owe to their country, and the necessity of a strict obedience to its 
laws ; and that the3" caution them against the prevailing vices." 

From the third Monday in October, to the third Monda}- in April, the 
morning school sessions were to commence at 9 o'clock, a. m., and close at 
12, M. The afternoon sessions were to open at 1^ oclock and close at 4 
o'clock. From the third Monday in April to the third Monday in October, 
the morning sessions were to hold from 8 o'clock until 11 J o'clock, and tbe 
afternoon sessions from 2 o'clock until 5 o'clock. The 4th of July, Fast, 
Thanksgiving and Christmas daj'S, Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday 
of Commencement week, the day succeeding each quarterlj'^ visitation, 
and "the regimental training day in October," were made holidays. 
The course of instruction was to comprise "spelling, accenting and read- 
ing both prose and verse, with propriety and accuracy, and a general 
knowledge of English grammar and composition; also writing a good 
hand, according to the most approved rules, and Arithmetic through all 
the previous rules, and vulgar and decimal fractious, including Tare and 
Tret, Fellowship, Exchange, Interest,'' etc. The i)upils were to be 
classed "according to their several improvements, each sex by them- 

only, when the demanrls upon his time as town treasurer, and treasurer of the Provi- 
dence Institution for Savings, suggested the necessity of release from some of his public 
responsibilities. 
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selves," and " different hours were to be allotted to the different exer- 
cises." In the matter of discipline and good government which the 
committee regarded as " absolutely necessary to improvenjent," it was 
provided that " if an}' scholar should prove disobedient and refractory, 
after all reasonable means used by the master to bring him or her to 
order, and a just sense of dut}', such offender shall be suspended from 
an}' further attendance or instruction in any school in the town until the 
next visitation of the committee." Pupils were required to be punctual 
in their attendance " at the appointed hour, and be as constant as pos- 
sible in their daily attendance." Excuses for absence were to be *' by a 
note from the parents or guardian " of the pupil. Monitors were to be 
appointed b}^ the masters of each school to notice the absence or tardi- 
ness of the delinquent scholars, the list of whose names was to be pre- 
served and exhibited to the committee at their visitation. 

Th«3 books authorized to be used, were Alden's Spelling Book. 1st and 
2d parts ; Caleb Bingham's Young Ladies' Accidence ; the American Pre- 
ceptor ; Morse's Geograph}', abridged ; the Holy Bible, in select portions ; 
and an Arithmetic, author not named. A few years later, DaboU's 
Arithmetic was introduced, as were Murray's Sequel to the English 
Reader, and Murray's Abridgment to the English Grammar. Smith's 
Grammar superseded Murray's ; Fain urn's took the place of Smith's, 
and in the course of a few 3'ears Greene's was introduced, and continues 
to be used. In 1828, Smith's Arithmetic was introduced. This was 
succeeded by Emerson's ; and, from time to time, Colburn's, Da vies,' 
Gieenleafs, Leach and Swan's and Hagar's followed. 

For the better convenience of pupils in attending school, the town was 
divided into four districts, the lines of which were designated as follows : 
" From the house of the widow Hall, [on North Main street, opposite 
St. John's Church] eastward up the Church lane, across Benefit street, 
all that part of the town lying northwanl of said line, to constitute the 
First District. Tae second District to includeall that part of the town lying 
between Church lane and the lane that runs eastward by the house of 
the late Welcome Arnold, Esquire, and to take in part of the west side 
of the river, as far as Orange street. The Third District to include all 
that part of the town l^'ing southward of said lane, by the late Welcome 
Arnold's. The Fourth District on the west side of the river to include all 
that part of the town lying westward of Orange street." It was at the 
same time directed that children are to " attend the public schools of 
their respective districts." 
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Quarterly Visitations — Death of Rev. Dr. Hitchcock. 

Four schools were now in successful operation, with an aggregate at- 
tendance of 988 pupils, viz. : First District, Whipple Hall, under John 
Dexter, 180 pupils ; Second District, Brick school-house (Meeting street) 
under Moses Noyes, 230 pupils ; Third T^istrict, Transit street house, 
under Royal Farnum, 240 pupils ; Fourth District, west side, under Rev 
James Wilson, 338 pupils.* These schools sufficed for the tow^n with a 
population of 7,615. The first quartcrl}' visitation by the Town Council 
and the School Committee mentioned by Mr. Howland, on a preceding 
page, took place January 6th and 7th, 1801, and was made an occasion 
of more than usual importance. That all things might be conducted 
with propriet}', and conduce to the satisfaction of the visitors, it was 
recommended to the several masters of said schools to prepare accordingly 
to receive the Committee, b}' complying with the following regulations, 
viz. : 

** 1st. That they enjoin upon their scholars the propriety of appearing neat 
and clean, and that the Committee expect a general and punctual attendance at 
the time appointed. 

*The teachers acting as principals, from 1800 to 1828, as nearly as can be ascertained, 
were John Dexter, Moses Noycs, Koyal Farnum, Rev. James Wilson, Richard Briggs, 
Oliver Angell, Liberty Ransom, Wilii.im E. Richmond, Xoah Kendal], Rev. Thomas Wil- 
liams, Joseph W. Torrey, Christopher Hill, Elisha R. Atkins, Thomas C. Hartshorn, 
Thomas C. Fenner, Joseph Beverly, Edward Beverly, George Taft, Cyrus Grant, Daniel 
Baker, Martin Snell, Jedediiih L. Stark, Richard Battle, Calvin Barnes, Sumner W. Ar- 
nold, Benjamin Allen, Stephen Rawson, Hezekiah Battle, Samuel P. Bullard, Nehennah 
E. Rogers, ShuiucI Stetson, Daniel G. Spraguc, William s. Boss, Charles Arnold. Joseph 
Shaw, Steuben Taylor, Jesse Hartwell. Moses Curtis, Esek Aldricli, Jr., Sylvester R. 
Aborn, Origin Batcheller, Joseph L. Shaw, Edward Seagrave. John Holroyd, Oliver C. 
Shaw, Noah Smith, Jr., Elisha W. Baker, Barnum Field, Joseph C. Gardner, Thomas 
Wilson. Most of these were promoted from ushers. 
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. That the scholars of the several schools be prepared, in the first place, 
ibit their writing and cyphering books in good order. 
. That the masters call upon each scholar to read a short sentence in that 
vhich may be used in the class to which such scholar belongs. 

That the Committee may oe informed of the progress of the several 
rs in the art of spelling, the masters are desired to direct them to spell one 
3ach. 

ti. If time should permit, the Committee will hear the scholar recite pas- 
in Geography, English Grammar and Arithmetic, and such other select 
as may be adapted to their several capacities." 

the Transit street school, the official visitors were welconoed with a 
J address, written by Paul Allen, Esq., and spoken b}' a lad nine 
of age. It is here given. 

TLEMEN OF THE HONORABLE COUNCIL AND COMMITTEE: 

** Heroes of ancient and modern days 
Have challenged, and received, the palm of praise, 
The favored poets will their deeds rehearse. 
And blazon forth their destiny in verse. 
A more exalted task your time employs. 
To watch the morals of the rising boys, — 
To teach their wandering feet to tread the road 
That leads direct to virtue's bright abode — 
To check the sallies of impetuous youth. 
And in their bosoms plant the seeds of truth. 
No more shall avarice presume to blind 
With her dark shades, the eye sight of the mind, 
Nor shall presumptious ign'rance dare enslave 
Those talents which the God of nature gave. 
The tribute that from gratitude is due, ^ 

Our hearts rejoicing fondly pay to you ; 
Unostentatious virtue seeks the shade, 
And by its own success is amply paid ; 
Thus the fair stream with steady silent force. 
Through the long meadows winds its devious course, 
And in its route, itself unseen the while. 
Surveys the verdure spread and flow'rets smile. 
Till all the meads in sweet luxuriance grow. 
And tell the wonders of the stream below : 
Thus, while you wish industrious to conceal, 
Those virtues gratitude would fain reveal. 
The morals of the rising youth shall tell 
The names of those whose deeds deserve so well. 
Why should my infant tongue these deeds relate? 
Your future glory ^hall adorn the State, 
When Patriots yet unknown shall tread the stage. 
And shame the parties of the present age." 
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The favorable impression made upon the Council and the School Com- 
mittee was entered upon the records in the following words : 

" The extraordinary progress made by the scholars of the several schools, In 
reading, writing, arithmetic, English grammar, geography and elocution, was 
such as to merit great honor, and obtain the highest commendations of the 
gentlemen wiio attended. The good order, decorum, and propriety of behavior, 
so manifest in the several schools on this occasion, not only evince the great 
public utility of the institution, but reflect the highest honor on the several pre- 
ceptors and assistants, who, in the short space of about two months, have 
established so excellent a system of instruction, and contributed so greatly to 
the improvement of their pupils. The thanks of the Council and Committee 
were also presented to the several teachers as a testimonial of the high opinion 
entertained of their abilities and merits." 

The second quarterly visitation, April 7th and 8th, appears to have 
been quite as satisfactor}' as the first. On this occasion governor 
Arthur Fenner and Judge Samuel Edd}' were invited to be present. 
For several years the schools continued to prosper under the fostering 
care of the town council, the school committee and men of influence 
generally. In 1803, the schools lost a valued friend and supporter, in 
the death of Rev. Dr. Enos Hitchcock.* He departed this life February 
27th, and was buried on the following Wednesday afternoon. The 
Town Council as a token of respect for his memor}', and in appreciation 
of his services in behalf of education, directed a suspension of the 
schools. They also provided that the teachers with their pupils of the 
first and second classes should attend the funeral, and ** join in the 
procession according to their sizes, the smallest first, and preceding the 
corpse." This was done. 

U&HERS Appointed. — Fuel, Ink, Books for the Poor. 

The schools had not been long in operation, when it became apparent 
thai a herculean task had been assigned the teachers. They were all 
competeut and experienced men, but werenot equal to the labor imposed 
upon them. Rev. Mr. Wilson could easily and effectively preach to an 
audience filling the church to its full sitting capacity, but to require him 

♦ Rev. Dr. Hitchcock was a native of Spvingfleld, Mass., and was graduated at Harvard 
University in 1767. In 1771 he was ordained as colleague pastor with Rev. John Chip, 
man, over the Second Congregational Church in Beverly, Mass. He served as chaplain 
in the army of the Revolution, was present at the battle of Hubbardston, where hia friend 
and parishioner, Colonel Ebenezer Francis, was killeri. He was for a time statioijed at 
West Point. After leaving the army, he was installed pastor of the First Con;4regn. 
tional Church in Providence, and had a successful pastorate of twenty years He was 
a Fellow of Brown University, and the author of several works. He was a learned 
divine, a good preacher, and a man of active benevolence. 
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to maintain order and satisfactorily instruct 338 pupils without assist- 
ance, was a demand reaching be\'ond the power of phj'sical and mental 
endurance. And so with the other teachers. This the Town Council 
saw, and promptl}' appointed five ushers to aid the principals, viz. : 
First District, Ezra Leonard ; Second District, William Norton; Third 
District, Daniel Young ; Fourth District, Lucius Bowles and Gravenor 
Tal't. The salarj- of each principal was $500 per annum ; that of each 
usher, S200. This compensation to ushers was continu'^d until 1818, 
when it was increased to $250 per annum.* 

Among the earl}* school arrangements was an assessment on each 
pupil for the suppl}' of fuel. This practice continued until 1833, when, 
upon the recommendation of the school committee, it was abolished. 
The pupils were also required to furnish themselves with ink, those 
failing to do so to be " debarred the privilege of writing." In 1804, 
provision was made to furnish books to poor children whose parents 
were unable to purchase them. This course is still pursued, except that 
the3' are not given, but loaned. To be absent at a quarterly visitation 
was an offence which excluded the pupil from the school until permis- 
sion to return had been obtained of the Town Council. 

The Abkogation op the Law of 1800 harmless to Providence. 

Special Supervision of the Schools. 

The school law of 1800, under which the public schools of Providence 
were organized, was met in the country by an opposition so strong that, 
after being in operation three years, it was abolished. It seems strange, 
at this da}^ in the light of nearly three quarters of a century, that such 
a step backward should have been taken. But it onlv adds another to 



• The ushers from 1801 to 1828, were Ezra Leonard, Lucius Bowles, Gravenor Taft 
(promoted). Daniel Young (promoted), William Blanding, William Norton, Palmer Cleve- 
land, Samuel Randall, Theopholus Hutchings, Samuel Barton, Jabez B. Wbittaker, 
David Holman, Thomas PhUbrook, Eliphalet Dyer, Frederick W. Bottom, Simon Davis, 
Thomas H. Sill, Jonathan Thayer, John Dunbar, J. H. Cady, Thomas A. Lamed, Gideon 

W. Olney, Whiting, William H. Smith, Rodman Starkweather, Stephen K. 

Bathbone, Joseph K. M'Clintock, Gardner W. Olney, Christopher Safford, Daniel H. 
Haskell, Levi MiUard, Robert S. Holden, William C. Jones, Amos Warner, Leon Chapotin, 
William Alverson, Reuben Torry, George Taft (promoted), EbenezerColman, Stephen 
Bawson, (promoted,) Elias Fisk, George L. Atwell, Isaac Southwick, Samuel W. Tilling- 
liast, Calvin Barnes, Noadiab W. Woodward, Benjamin Allen (promoted), Ebenezer 
Greene, Joseph Patrick, Thomas Warner, JoIinHoli*oyd (promoted). William Grossman, 
John G. Menill. Samuel Billings, Ellsha W, Baker, Caleb G. Balch, William P. Taft, 
Alfred B. Lee, James H. Bugbee, Joshua S. Tweed, Joseph C. Gardner (promoted), SUas 
Weston, Joseph B. Pettis (promoted), John Ames, Jonn S. Phillips, Benjamin Wade, 
Bicbard Anthony. 

3 
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the multitude of historic events showing the hostility with which impor- 
tant reforms have usuallj- been resisted. Men of ideas in advance of 
the lime in which the}' lived, have pretty uniformly had experiences 
like this. But the three years' reign of law proved a blessing, by stirring 
the friends of educational progress to cling with greater tenacity to the 
noble purpose with which they had become imbued. The abrogation of 
the law was harmless in its effects upon Providence. The town con- 
tinued the course it had commenced, as though nothing had happened. 
Free schools had been established by law. Enough had been seen by 
discerning minds to satisfy- them of their great value as an intellectual 
force to move and direct the machinery of private and public prosperit}*. 
And so, without the aid of law, and with no other encouragement than 
that which comes in the consciousness of doing a right thing, the schools 
were to be maintained. This decision had a reflex influence upon the 
neighboring towns, and upon the State, and prepared the way for cer- 
tain victor}' in the second struggle, which was to signalize the close of 
the next quarter of a century. 

In 1816,^ it being thought that a special supervision of the schools 
would be advantageous, the}' were, by vote of the committee, placed 
'' under the superintending care of the Reverend Clergy interim between 
the several quarterly visitations." Under this resolution the assignments 
were made as follows : First District, Rev. Dr. Edes ; Second District, 
Rev. Dr. Crocker ; Third District, Rev. Dr. Gano ; Fourth District, 
Rev. Mr. Wilson and Rev. Mr. Preston. This arrangement appears to 
have succeeded so well that by vote, the following year, it was continued. 
In this arrangement we may recognize the germ of the present system 
of district committees, who, besides exercising " a general supervision 
over all the schools in their respective districts, except the High School," 
are required to " visit or cause to be visited, all the schools at least once 
in each term." 

In 1819, a stone school-house, one story high, was built on Summer 
street, occupying the site of the recently erected Primary and Inter- 
mediate school building. A second story was subsequently added. In 
October of the same year, '* the west part of the town was divided into 
two Districts ; the fourth retaining the old school-house, and the fifth 
occupying the new house on Pond street." In 1824, an additional 
teacher was provided for the first district, to take charge of a portion of 
the pupils removed to a separate room. The salary was fixed at $300 
per annum. 

In 1823, the subject of primary schools " for children from five to 
eight years of age," to be taught by females, was agitated, but beyond 
this nothing appears to have been done. 
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Jannary 26, 1826, the following record was made: "It being the 
opinion of the committee and, council that the use of profane language 
and swearing is increasing among the youth, it is ordered that the several 
preceptors be instructed to read the law on that subject in their several 
schools." 

In Jul}', 1827, it was decided " that no male pupil should commence the 
study of geography until advanced in arithmetic as far as Practice, and 
that no female pupil should engage in the former study until she had 
pursued the stud}' of arithmetic as far as Compound Division." 

Reconstruction of the Schools. 

In 1828, a triumph for the schools was achieved. At the winter 
session of the General Assembly, after a severe struggle, " An act to 
establish public schools" throughout the State was passed. Though 
Providence, as already said, was not hindered in her school work by the 
abrogation of the law of 1800, the friends of education were highly 
gratified when the law was re-enacted, and accepted it as an endorse- 
ment of the principle they had so long maintained. 

Twenty-five years had wrought a great change in the public opinion of 
Providence on the question of education. Increased intelligence made 
palpable the need of an advance in the course of instruction that should 
correspond to advances made iu the practical arts of life. The school 
system of 1800, well adapted to the first recipients of its advantages, re- 
quired some modifications to suit it to a generation standing on a higher 
plane in 1828 Soon after the passage of the school law, a proposition 
to re-organize the school system *^ and place the schools in a condition of 
greater usefulness to all classes of the community," was referred to a 
committee consisting of Francis Wayland, William T. Grinnell and 
Thomas T. Waterman, with directions to examine into and report upon 
the subject. Immediately after this appointment, two of the committee 
visited Boston, and occupied several days in the schools of that city, for 
the purpose of collecting such information concerning the course of 
studies and the general management of the schools there as might be 
serviceable in the work of re-construction at home. A report, written 
by President Wayland, was presente*! on the 22d of April, which was 
printed and very generally circulated throughout the town. This docu- 
ment was valuable for the able and exhaustive manner in which it dis- 
cussed its theme. It is specially interesting as embodying the views of 
an eminent educator nearly half a century ago. Some portions of the 
report have more than a local bearing, and contain ideas of an enduring 
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character ; and for the purpose of preserving familiaritj with the best 
thought of that da}', copious extracts are here given : 

** The principle which should mainly direct the appropriation of public money 
is evidently equity. In other words, money raised by a tax upon every individual 
shoirid be so distributed that every individual should have an opportunity of 
participating in the benefits of its expenditure. Or, to apply the principle to 
the present case, if money is contributed by every citizen for the purpose of 
education, a school system should be so devised that every citizen should receive, 
not merely the general advantage of having his neighbors better instructed, but 
also an equitable share of that instruction which he assists to maintain. Now 
if this view of the subject be just, it will follow that there should be fUmished a 
number of schools sufficient to accommodate all who wish to avail themselves of 
their advantages. Every one sees the injustice of taxing the whole community 
to support o)ie or two schools, to which not more than one-tenth part of the 
whole number of children could find admittance. The same injustice will evi- 
dently occur if the number of scholars imposed upon a teacher be so great as to 
render his instructions of so little value that a large portion of the community 
is obliged to resort to private schools. 

** The same principle would dictate that there be established the various grades 
of schools, suited to the wants of the public. If there be but one description of 
schools, it must cither be so elevated that many of the parents cannot prepare 
their children to enter it, or else so elementary that none would avail themselves 
of its advantages, for any considerable length of time, or else everything would 
of necessity be so imperfectly taught that a very small portion would be benefited. 
In either case but a small portion of the community would receive the benefit 
of that provision, which all were taxed to support. The first was the case in 
Boston previous to the establishment of primary schools. The grammar schools 
admitted no one unless he could read in the Testament. But it was found by 
actual examination that a very great proportion of the poorer class, were unable 
or unwilling to procure at their own expense this preparatory education for 
their children, and that thus manj- thousands were growing up in utter ignorance. 

"It may here be properly suggested whether equity does not demand that 
the system of public education in this town, should make provision for at least 
one school of a higher character, a school which should provide instruction in 
all that is necessary to a finished education. If it be said that such a school 
would be of advantage only to the rich, it may be answered, as the rich con- 
tribute in an equal proportion to education, why should not they be entitled to 
a portion of the benefit. But It is far from being the case that such a school 
would be only for the rich. It would be as much a public school, as open to all, 
and as much under the government of the public as any other. But it would 
evidently be of most peculiar advantage to the middling classes, and the poor. 
Such an education as we propose, the rich man can give, and will give to his 
son, by sending him to private schools. But the man in moderate circumstances 
cannot affbrd to incur the heavy expenses of a first rate school, and If no such 
provision be made, the education of his children must be restricted to the ordi- 
nary acquisition of a little more than reading and writing. With such a school 
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as we have contemplated, he would be enabled to give his child an education 
which would qualify him for distinction in any kind of business. 

** And lastly, the principles of equity to which we have alluded, would dictate 
that the public schools of every description, shoifld be well and skilfully taught. 
If this be not done, the result will be obvious. The funds by which they are 
supported are contributed by the rich and by the middling classes of society. If 
they be badly taught the rich will derive no benefit ft-om them. This, however, 
is a small matter, as they can afford to give something towards the education of 
the poor, and also to pay for the education of their own children elsewhere. It 
is otherwise with the citizen in middling circumstances. If a public school be 
badly taught and he is sensible of the value of a good education, he also will 
send his children to a private school. To him this double expense, especially if 
his family be large, is a serious inconvenience ; he is taxed to support schools 
of which he will not avail himself, and in addition pays as much for the education 
of his children as though he had contributed nothing. It must be evident that the 
true interest of every citizen of moderate circumstances, must be so to elevate the 
character of our public schools, that he need look nowhere else for as good in- 
struction as his family may require. Although to accomplish this he pays a some- 
what heavier tax, for public education, he will in the end be greatly the gainer. 

** Here, however, we are aware that another consideration will occur. It may 
be said, that in the distribution of funds raised for public schools, perfect equity 
is not to be looked for nor desired,— that this is a contribution from the rich, 
for the benefit of the poor, and that they are sufticiently rewarded by the improved 
morals and intellectual condition of the poorer classes of the community. Now 
granting all this to be so, we must remark that the spirit of the suggestion seems 
to us at variance with our republican institutions. It in reality belongs to the 
old world more than to the new. Why create such distinction between our fel- 
low citizens? Why should one class of society be supposed to say to another, 
it is for our interest that you should have education, and we give it to you, but 
it shall be as useless as anything that can bear the name, so useless that for our- 
selves and our families, we will have nothing to do with it. We hope no man 
amongst us, would be willing to harbor such a thought, or utter such a sentiment. 

** But, as we said before, granting all this to be true, and that perfect equity 
in the distribution cannot be effected, as, clearly it cannot, what then? Is not 
education a commodity which all classes of tlie community want? Why then 
should we not flirnish' it of such quality that all may enjoy it together? By fur- 
nishing a valuable course of public instruction, the rich will enjoy its advantages 
and surely it cannot injure the middling classes and poor. Nor do we here look 
towards an impracticable result. Children of every class are seen in the public 
schools in Boston, and they are found there because, as in several instances 
wealthy parents told your committee, the public were preferable to the private 
schools. 

** And here we may remark, that there can be no doubt of the effect of a single 
school of the highest character, upon the discipline and improvement of all the 
others. Entrance to it would be conferred, as the reward of merit, upon the 
most deserving scholars of each grammar school, and its requirements should 
always be an accurate knowledge of the branches taught in these schools. It is 
needless to suggest that a thorough education in such a school as we propose 
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would be the most valuable reward which could be conferred upon diligence and 
good conduct. 

** If, then, we are not mistaken In these views, it is evident that public instruc- 
tion should be provided in sufficient extent to meet the wants of the community. 
The course should embrace a series of instruction, from the simplest elements 
to the higher branches of knowledge, and the instruction in every department 
should be of the most valuable character. Let us, then, briefly inquire how far 
our present school system accomplishes these objects. 

" How far the provisions for education are proportioned to the magnitude of 
our population, it may not be possible with perfect accuracy to decide. Judg- 
ing from the few facts in our possession, it would, however, seem probable that 
the public good would be promoted by considerably enlarging them. The schools 
now number on their books as many pupils as can receive advantage from the 
labors of the present instructors. Yet it will not, we presume, be denied that 
a very considerable portion of the children about our streets attend no school 
whatever. 

** It would therefore seem proper that the school committee, joined with such 
persons as the town council may add, be empowered to increase the means of 
instruction from time to time, as the wants of the population may require. But 
it has appeared to your committee that one part of this object may be accom- 
plished immediately, and with very little additional expense, by establishing a 
sufficient number of primary schools in different parts of the town. The effect 
of these will be to provide a grade of instruction as much needed by the public 
as any other, to elevate the character of the grammar schools, and to enable the 
teachers of these schools to devote their attention to a larger portion of those 
who are prepared for instruction in the more advanced branches of education. 
We have no doubt that by providing a suitable proportion of these schools, the 
number of scholars under public instruction would in a short time be doubled, 
and the convenience to the community be immeasurably increased. 

"If, in addition to these two grades of schools, a single school for the whole 
' town be established, of a more elevated character, to enter which, it shall be 
necessary to have been a proficient in all the studies of the grammar schools, 
and in which should be taught a more perfect and scientific knowledge of geogra- 
phy, book-keeping, arithmetic, algebra, geometry, navigation, moral and natural 
philosophy, natural history, the elements of political economy, and the Consti- 
tution of the United States, and the Latin and Greek languages ; we think that 
our system of instruction would be such as to do honor to the public spirit of 
this commercial and manufacturing metropolis, but not at all beyond what is 
demanded by the advanclug Intelligence of the age. Whether a high school, oi 
somewhat the same character, for girls, might not also be desirable and expedi- 
ent, would be a matter for future consideration. 

** Your committee have reflected deliberately upon the question, what system 
of Instruction should be recommended for the grammar schools now existing, 
or whether any alteration be necessary. It may here be proper to remark, that 
your committee believe that the present Instructors have done every thing in 
their power to carry forward the course of education committed to their charge, 
and have richly merited the thanks of the community. But from the remarks 
which have been made, it will be evident that they have labored under many 
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and peculiar embarrassments. A large portion of their pupils are occupied in the 
simplest elements. They are mere children. They occupy the teacher's time 
unprofitably to themselves and to the rest of the school, and hence the instruction 
to them and to the older scholars, is far less valuable than it would be under a 
different arrangement. Of this fact the teachers themselves are aware, and they 
sincerely regret it. 

But while your committee are convinced of the benefit which the schools, as 
they now exist, have conferred upon the public, they have seriously deliberated 
whether they might not be greatly improved by the introduction of the monito- 
rial system. Some of the considerations, which have had effect on their minds, 
are these : ' 

** The beneficial effects of the monitorial system on the primary schools, have 
been already alluded to ; but if such are the results upon children of from 4 to 
7 years of age, why should they not be the same upon those of ftom 7 to 13 or 
14. If children of 6, 6 and 7 years of age can teach each other, why should not 
children of 14, 13 or 12. But it is said a child cannot teach as well as a master — 
that all things being equal he could not, may be granted ; but such is not the 
case in fact. If a master could spend ten minutes with a child that was learning 
to spell, he might teach it better than a monitor but little older than himself; 
but if the time of the master is so occupied that he can spend but one minute 
upon this child, and the monitor can spend ten, we think there will be but little 
doubt under whose tuition the child can learn most. 

** But again, in teaching elements, we are far from being certain that, under 
proper supervision, the child may not be the best Instructor. Children who as- 
sociate with children learn to talk much faster than those who associate with 
adults ; and we are not sure that the principles which govern In the one case 
Tvould not govern In the other. 

" But waiving this question, and granting that. If a teacher were limited to 20 
or 30 pupils he would teach better by personal Instruction than upon the moni- 
torial system — what has this decision to do with the case? Are we prepared to 
establish such schools? Are there anywhere such public schools? The plain 
fact Is, that we must construct a system upon the supposition that there will be 
fi:om J 50 to 200 scholars to a teacher, or to a teacher and an assistant. Now for 
such schools as these, we are Inclined to believe that the monitorial system is 
preferable. So far as our observation has gone we frankly declare, that the pro- 
ficiency of scholars, under the same circumstances in other respects, when taught 
under the monitorial system, has been decidedly superior to that of those taught 
upon the common system. 

** But although these have been the views of your committee, they are far 
from recommending that the monitorial system be at once adopted In all our 
grammar schools. They are aware of the uncertainty of theory, and that many 
of the circumstances necessary to success in any particular place, may have 
been overlooked. They, however, feel fully justified In recommending, that one 
of the public schools be so far altered as to be established upon the monitorial 
system, and that thus a fair trial, open to the Inspection of the public, may be 
made. The truth of the question can thus be easily settled, by allowing every 
one to judge for himself. The expense will be light, and the advantage which 
is hoped for, Is most Important. 
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** With regard to the improvement of the grammar schools, on the present 

system, your committee have but little to remark. Many of the most necessary 

' improvements would certainly flow ft-om the establishment of primary schools, 

and could not be carried into effect without it. Others will necessarily arise 

from a more punctual superintendence on the part of the committee. 

** Benefits would result, in the opinion of your committee, from introducing 
into the schools some system of rewards, which should appeal continually to the 
emulation of the pupils. This may be arranged in a variety of ways, either of 
which would accomplish the same purpose, if it applied invariably and at all 
times to every individual. Human beings may be governed by an appeal to their 
love of character, or to their fears. We prefer the former, as more kind and 
more successful. 

** As to the manner in which a high school should be conducted, we will not 
here hazard any opinion. The decision on this subject will depend so much 
upon the branches to be taught, that until the character of the school be perma- 
nently settled, any opinion would be manifestly ftoiitless. 

** In closing this report, your committee feel obliged to assure their fellow- 
citizens, that it is utterly in vain to hope for a valuable course of public instruc- 
tion without a thorough and active system of supervision on the part of the 
community. Unless the schools be visited frequently, and examined thoroughly, 
and unless the school committees determine to give to this subject all the atten- 
tion, and reflection, and labor necessary to carry the system of education to as 
great a degree of perfection as the case admits, every thing will be ft^itless. 
Without this, every plan of education will fail, and with it almost any may be 
made to succeed. If a suflicient number of gentlemen can be found, who will 
devote to the interests of the rising generation a half day every month, and who 
will so combine their labors as to produce the effect of a particular and general 
supervision, all that the most benevolent could wish can be accomplished. If 
such men cannot be found, nothing of value will ever be done." 

The report closed with four recommendations : — 

** 1st. That the school committee should be so divided as to constitute a 
primary and a grammar school committee, and this committee in conjunction 
with the town council, to be charged with the whole business of the public 
education. 

**2d. That primary schools for the instruction of children from four to seven 
years of age, be established in various parts of the town under the superintend- 
ence and direction of the primary school committee. 

" 3d. That the monitorial system be immediately tested in one of the com- 
mon schools. 

** 4th. That a public high school be established, in which shall be taught all 
the branches necessary to a useful, mercantile and classical education." 

In accordance with the recommendations of the foregoing report, 
several changes were made in the school system. Primary' schools were 
established, embracing children between the ages of four and eight years, 
and placed under the instruction of female teachers, the principals being 
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paid 8175, and the assistants $100 per annum. This arrangement re- 
lieved the grammar masters of the care and tuition of a large class of 
small children, to whom it was impossible for them to give much per- 
sonal attention. The books to be used in the primar}' schools were, 
Union Nos. 1, 2, 3, and the New Testament. The branches to be taught 
in the Grammar schools were to be, spelling, reading, the use of cap- 
ital letters, and punctuation, writing and arithmetic, rudiments of book- 
keeping, English grammar, geography and epistolary composition. The 
books to be used were. Union Nos. 3, 4, 5 ; American First Class Book ; 
Smith's Arithmetic ; Murray's abridgement of English Grammar, and 
Woodbridge's small Geography. Walker's Dictionar}^ was the standard 
for pronunciation. 

The monitorial system, after a fair trial of a few years, was abandoned. 

During the j'ear 1828, a school for colored children was established, 
the teacher receiving $400 per annum. This school was opened on 
Meeting street. At a subsequent period (1837), another school was 
opened on Pond street. In 1865, both schools were abolished, since 
which time colored children have attended school with the whites. 

In 1829, No3'es's system of penmanship was introduced, and teachers 
were directed to instruct their pupils how to make pens. They were 
also directed " not to permit an}' scholar to learn or practice an}' orna- 
mental penmanship at school in school hours." 

A General View of Education — Its Methods. 

There were man}- points touching the subject of education which had 
not 3'et been wrought into a system that might with confidence be ac- 
cepted. What to teach? How to teach? and how should discipline be 
administered? were questions that needed further elucidation. It was 
believed b}- the friends of education that the public schools could be 
greatl}' benefited by presenting to teachers such methods of ii\3truction 
and discipline as experience had proved to be successful. In this view, 
a meeting of gentlemen interested in the cause of education was held in 
the Providence Town House, in May, 1831, at which President Wayland 
presided. At this meeting two committees were appointed, one to con- 
sider and report upon lyceums and similar institutions, then in vogue, 
designed to promote the cause of popular education ; and the other to 
consider and report upon the then present state of schools, and what im- 
provement, if an}', could be made m discipline and instruction. At an 
adjourned meeting, Maj' 17th, 1832, both committees submitted reports, 
which were accepted and a motion made that they be printed. The first 
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committee withdrew their report, and that of the second committee was 
published. It was from the pen of Oliver Angell, an experienced edu- 
cator, and is here preserved as a part of the tale of the past : 

**The committee appointed *to take into consideration the present state of 
schools, and to report generally thereon ; and also what Improvement, if any, 
can be made in the discipline or instruction thereof,' beg leave to report : — 

** That in pursuance of the object for which they were appointed, it appeared 
to them necessary to obtain, if possible, from each town in the State, a state- 
ment of the number of schools, public and private ; th^ number of scholars in 
each ; what portion of the year the schools are continued, and what sum is 
annually appropriated by the town, in addition to the sum received from the State, 
for the purposes of education. To obtain this information, they addressed circu- 
lars to respectable Individuals in each town, requesting a statement of the above 
mentioned particulars. Through the politeness of ftiany of the gentlemen to 
whom these circulars were directed, and by personal inquiry, we are able to 
present the annexed detailed statement. 

** The law establishing public schools in this State, is of recent date. It can- 
not, therefore, be expected that your committee will be able to state any facts 
showing the comparative increase of information ftirther than may be deduced 
from the increased number of schools. Your committee perceive, both trom the 
reports which they have received from the several towns and from personal 
observation, that the system of public schools has not yet acquired that stability 
and uniformity which it undoubtedly will attain, after a little more experience 
and a more general Interchange of opinions and feelings on the subject of edu- 
cation, between the intelligent and influential citizens of the different towns. 
If some regular plan could be devised by which this mutual Interchange of views 
on this Important subject might be promoted, your committee think It would 
greatly facilitate the progress of education through the State. 

** We find that In some of the districts there are not yet convenient houses or 
rooms provided for the accommodation of the schools, but this deficiency will 
probably soon be supplied. Considerable difficulty has also been experienced In 
some towns In the location of school-houses so as to meet the convenience of 
the Inhabitants. When the deficiency In school-houses shall be remedied, the 
dlfllcultles attending their location removed, and a regular and systematic plan 
established In every town, the benefits resulting to the community from this best 
of all establishments of our State, will become more obvious. 

** In this stage of our report, we find It necessary to advert to a subject which 
we deem of primary Importance : we allude to the qualifications of teachers. 
However numerous may be our schools, and however munificent may be the 
appropriations, either by the legislature or the towns, If placed under the man- 
agement of unqualified or unskilful teachers, much of the benefit which tnlght 
otherwise result from them must Inevitably be lost. The Impropriety of placing 
any person of immoral character In charge of a school, Is so obvious that we 
think any comments upon this point unnecessary We believe that the good 
sense and virtue of the citizens of this State will be a sufllclent barrier to every 
imposition of this nature. But a good moral character, although indispens- 
able, is not the only qualification of a teacher. To be useful and successftil, he 
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must have a good knowledge of what he attempts to teach to others, as well as 
Judgment and skill in the manner of teaching. We are aware of the difficulty 
which exists in procuring teachers possessing all the requisite qualifications. It 
is a difficulty not peculiar to this State, but exists in a greater or less degree in 
every State and probably in every town. We are sensible, also, that the compen- 
sation usually allowed to teachers, especially in country schools, is not and, from 
the nature of the case, cannot be such as always to command the best talents. 
But those who may be obtained for the moderate compensation thus allowed, 
might render themselves much more useftil were they to take as much pains in 
preparing themselves, as is deemed necessary in almost any other employment 
in life. In one, at least, of our sister States, an institution has been established 
for the express purpose of qualifying young men for teaching. Perhaps this is 
the only feasible means of remedying the deficiency which is at present so much 
a matter of complaint. 

" It is a position well established that, ** on the early and correct education of 
youth, depends the ultimate success of e.very rational enterprise for the intellect- 
ual and moral improvement of man." On this early and correct education 
depend, also, in a great measure, the preservation of our liberties and the con- 
tinuation ot the present free institutions of our country. Deeply impressed, 
therefore, with the importance of the occupation, both in a moral and political 
point of view, your committee would present the suuject of the qualifications of 
teachers as one deserving the most. serious and attentive consideration. 

** Respecting the branches to be taught in our public schools, your committee 
would hazard a very few remarks. While we admit that spelling, reading, 
writing and arithmetic are the most essential^ and although we would by no 
means, have any others introduced to the exclusion or detriment of any one of 
these, we, nevertheless, think there is an error in limiting the schools exclusively 
to these branches. More than these can be successfully taught in almost every 
school in our State. It is true that in some of our public schools, grammar and 
geography are partially taught, but this in not enough : the standard of our 
schools should be raised ; the branches should be extended, at least, so far as 
that those of every day use in life, may be embraced. There are but few persons 
who have not occasion, in the course of their lives, to express their ideas on 
paper, either in an epistolary, or some other form, yet how often is it the case 
that when a necessity exists for an attempt of this kind the task is entered upon 
with the greatest reluctance from a consciousness of inability to write with any 
degree of correctness. We submit it, therefore, as a very important question to 
school committees, whether in every school, excepting those for very young 
children, the more advanced scholars should not be taught to express their ideas 
in writing^ and the proper method of arranging seutences. A very little practice 
in youth will render the task of writing a common letter comparatively easy. 
Most of us are frequent witnesses of the deplorable deficiency which exists in 
this particular. A proper use of the capitals and some general rules for pointing 
sentences, are very readily learned at school ; but if not learned there, they are 
seldom learned at all ; and whenever, in after life, a written communication is 
required, this deficiency in their early education is most sorely felt. 

" Another essential, and as we think indispensable acquirement, is a know- 
ledge of accounts, but of this we shall say more in connection with another 
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subject. All these and more, It is believed by yoor comiDittee, may be advanta- 
geously taught in our public schools, without detriment to the more elementary 
branches. Teachers frequently complain that they have no time for such 
exercises ; but we would earnestly recommend to them to make the attempt. 
If school committees should require these branches to be taught in their schools 
teachers, if not already qualified, would find it necessary to prepare themselves 
to teach them. 

** Upon the question, 'whether any, and if any, what improvement may be 
made in the discipline or instruction of schools,' your committee do not hesitate 
to reply, that it is decidedly their opinion rrntch improvement may be made both 
in the discipline and mode of instruction now generally adopted in our public 
schools. The committee are aware that this is a delicate subject, and in the few 
remarks they may offer they feel constrained to speak cautiously. They cannot 
forbear, however, suggesting a few things in relation to this part of their duty 
without presuming to censure, or to prescribe in what manner every school shall 
be taught and governed. 

" There are two extremes into which communities as well as individuals are 
apt to fall. The one is a hasty adoption of every new thing which happens to 
be cried up as an improvement ; the other is a pertinacious adherence to old 
established customs and usages, however obvious their inconvenience or their 
defects. To these extremes, schools for elementary education have been pecul- 
iarly subject. While in some of them, no one system has been pursued long 
enough to test its utility or unfitness, in others it has been deemed almost 
sacrilegious to depart a single step from the ancient mode of instruction and 
government. Either of these extremes is unspeakably injurious to the cause of 
education. That great improvements have been made both in the means and 
method of imparting instruction to youth, it is believed none who have been at 
all conversant with the subject will deny; but in many places, a rooted attach- 
ment to established rules and preconceived notions have prevented the benefits 
which might have resulted from the adoption of these improvements. Why is 
it, we would ask, that so many teachers have failed in their attempts to com- 
municate instruction to the youthftil mind? Why have so many parents and 
patrons of schools so much cause to lament the ill success of their exertions in 
endeavoring to promote the education of their children? Your committee think 
It has been owing in a great measure, to mistaken views on the subject. We 
think there has been a mistake both in the theory and practice of teaching. 
Instead of considering and treating children as rational beings, strongly actuated 
by the passions of shame, of pride, of emulation, of hope and despair ; instead 
of reflecting that they possess a mind in embryo, susceptible of deep and lasting 
impressions made upon it through the medium of the above named passions, 
we very much fear they are too often considered and treated as beings entirely 
passive ; as incapable of receiving any impressions but such as are forced upon 
them by a compulsory process. 

** The passion of fear is one which children manifest earlier and more distinctly 
than any other. This has been seized upon as we think injudiciously by some 
teachers, as if it were the only avenue by which approaches could be made to the 
understanding of the child. Acting upon this principle, it is easy to see what 
must be the course of discipline and instruction. The teacher at once arrays 
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himself in terror, and the whole business of teaching and governing must be a 
system of coercion. Our opinion is, that where this system is pursued, there is 
great danger of creating in the pupils a morbid sensibility, a stubborness of 
temper, a hatred of the school and whatever is connected with it. It operates 
as a check upon all the better feelings of the scholar, and it will be a fortunate 
circumstance if it does not create a hardened indifference to improvement of 
every kind. On the subject of corporal punishment we fear to express all we 
feel. As a system of government it is decidedly objectionable, and we think If 
it must be used, it should be used only as a last resort. 

**It belongs not to us to point out all that we consider faults, either in teach- 
ing or discipline, but we will briefly express our views respecting some of those 
faults which have a tendency to defeat the ends for which public schools have 
been established. We have no hesitation in stating what we consider one of 
the greatest faults in teaching, and the one from which almost all others spring : 
it is a departure from nature. Children may be compared to young and tender 
plants. When we wish to rear these in the utmost perfection what course do 
we pursue? We surely would not heap upon them piles of rubbish, for this we 
know would crush them at once. Neither would we pour upon them a constant 
deluge of water, which would soon destroy their vitality. Even * the sturdy 
oak which defies the tempest,' springs from a tender and pliant twig, which may 
be easily destroyed or fashioned to an unshapely shrub. While the vital sap of 
the young tree is passing from its root to its branches, do we surround it with 
snow and ice to promote its growth? Should we not rather cherish every 
spontaneous effort and gently clip those excrescences which would render the 
tree unsightly or unfruitful? Let it not be said the two cases are not analogous. 
If the principle be applied to the physical powers of children we know it is 
correct. And why not as applicable to their mental powers? 

** If parents and teachers, in their attempts to communicate knowledge to 
the youthful mind, and to train up children to usefulness and respectability in 
life, would closely adhere to the principles followed by the experienced fanner and 
the skilftil horticulturist in rearing their grain, their plants and their trees, they 
could scarcely fail of success. An obvious departure from these principles is 
the practice too common both with parents and teachers of crowding the memory 
of children with a mass of unintelligible matter, answering no other purpose 
than to display the wonderful memory of the wonderful child, while every other 
faculty of the mind is left uncultivated and unfostered. We view it as a matter 
of the first consequence in teaching, that nothing be presented to the mind of 
the scholar which he cannot understand. Whatever is unintelligible is not only 
useless, but its effect upon his mind is decidedly bad. 

** It is an axiom that those means are best which are best fitted to accomplish the 
end proposed. The design of education undoubtedly is, to develop, strengthen and 
bring to maturity the mental powers, to give them a right direction, xmd thus to 
prepare youth for the scenes and duties of active life. What then are the 
means best adapted to the accomplishment of this great end? Surely not those 
which call into exercise one single faculty of the mind only, while all the rest 
are left to spring up spontaneously, or to rest in total inaction. Viewing it, there- 
fore, as absolutely essential that in teaching, all these powers should be brought 
into exercise, your committee would recommend oral instruction as best fitted 
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to produce this important result. By this mode of teaching, cWldren are neces- 
sarily led into the habit of thinking and reasoning upon every thing they learn. 
What they do learn, therefore, they learn intellectually and not mechanically. 

** We think this mode of teaching furnishes many opportunities of imparting 
useful instniction, which are not presented by the other mode. We do not, 
however, by this recommendation, mean to imply that books ought to be dis- 
pensed with in teaching. On the contrary, we think them usefUl auxiliaries and 
absolutely essential in every school. But we think books are too closely adhered 
to, especially in the departments of arithmetic, geography and grammar. We 
believe these may be taught, and much more successfully and practically taught, 
by oral instruction, using the books merely for reference. The time devoted to 
committing to memory the solid contents of books, we think not the most 
usefully employed. Time, to children, is all important. In those towns where 
schools are continued through the year, and where children have the opportunity 
of attending them constantly ftom infancy upward, the loss of a portion of their 
time may not prove a very serious calamity, although even under these circum- 
stances it ought if possible to be avoided. But in the country towns, where 
schools are supported but a part of the year, this loss is a very serious evil. 
Where a scholar has the privilege of attending school but three months in the 
year, and is obliged to lose a considerable portion of that time by unskilfUl 
teaching, his progress must necessarily be slow, and he will probably feel the 
embarrassments resulting from this loss of time, throughout h;s whole life. On 
the subject of teaching arithmetic, we would simply suggest the expediency of 
dispensing with the use of manuscript ciphering books, especially in schools of 
limited duration, and that most if not all arithmetical questions be proposed 
directly by the teacher ; that these questions be of a practical nature, designed 
to habituate the pupil to a readiness of calculation in the ordinary concerns of 
life. When scholars are sufficiently familar with the fundamental rules of arith- 
metic, and their hand-writing will admit of it, we would recommend to them 
the subject of book-keeping as a valuable substitute for their manuscript 
ciphering books. This is a branch of knowledge of so great and so general 
utility that we cannot forbear recommending it to school committees as a branch 
that should be taught in every school. Book-keeping by single entry, is very 
easily learned, and when learned will probably never be forgotton. We think 
much time may be saved to the pupil also, in the study of geography and gram- 
mar, by adopting the oral method of teaching them. This method may require 
more exertion and labor in the teacher, but his remuneration will be the more 
rapid advance of his scholars. 

" In connection with what we have already stated on the subject of intellect- 
ual teaching, we take the liberty to recommend, as a most valuable auxiliary, 
the simple school-apparatus, designed to elucidate the elementary principles of 
astronomy, natural philosophy and mechanics. In the schools where this has 
been used, it has produced the happiest results. 

**Our only apology for entering thus far into the details of teaching is, an 
earnest desire that the youth of our State may enjoy all the advantages intended 
by our legislators ftom the invaluable establishment of public schools. We 
have not considered ourselves as censors of the schools, neither have we 
intended to express our views in the spirit of dictation. The suggestions we 
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have made have arisen from no personal or local feelings, but from a wish to 
discharge the duties entrusted to us under a conviction of their importance to 
the community. 

** Upon a review of the subject, your committee find«much cause for congratu- 
lation in the increased and increasing means of education in the State. There 
is not a town in which all the children may not have the means of acquiring a 
common school education, and when we consider the nature of our institutions, 
and how much their preservation depends on the general spread of information 
and on the correct morals of our youth, we have much cause to rejoice at the 
present favorable prospects, and we look forward to the period when Rhode 
Island shall be as celebrated for the facilities afforded to education as she now is 
for her industi-y and manufactures. 

** Respectfully submitted, 

"Oliver Axoell, 

" For the Committee." 

The Schools Unper a City Charter. 

In 1832, the town of Providence commenced a chartered existence as 
a city. The change from the more primitive forms under which its af- 
fairs had been conducted, in nowise militated against the interests of 
the public schools. In some respects an advantage was gained, espe- 
ciall}' in matters requiring prompt action. In the first Ma^'or, Hon. 
Samuel W. Bridgham, the cause of public education found a devoted and 
enlightened supporter In his inaugural address he expressed himself in 
the following words : 

"Under the act establishing free schools, passed by the General Assembly in 
January, A. D. 1828, it is necessary that an appropriation to a certain extent 
should be made by the city, for the purpose of supporting such schools, in order 
to entitle the city to receive out of the State treasury its proportion of the 
money appropriated by the legislature to that object. I therefore recommend 
this subject to your early attention. It is a subject of the deepest interest to 
the community. In a free government, education, which elevates the mind, 
diffuses virtue, and leads to virtue, is the surest foundatioi^ of freedom and 
public safety. Without free schools a portion of the community are cast into 
obscurity, and oftentimes intellect of the first order is lost to its possessor and 
to the world. Children of the poor as well as of the rich, ought to be instructed 
both in letters and in morals, and no state of society can, in my opinion, excuse 
the neglect of it. The opulent cannot bestow a portion of their wealth more 
benevolently, nor, I humbly conceive, more for their true interest than by apply- 
ing it to this object If they wish to live in a community peaceably, orderly, 
free from excess, outrage and crime, let them promote by their wealth and their 
influence the cause of education. They will flnd both their interest and their 
happiness in it. By looking over the catalogue of offenders it will be found 
that vice of every kind and degree most generally springs from ignorance. The 
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want of learning and of moral instruction generally leads to idleness, to dissi- 
pation and to crime, and often ends in ruin. The town of Providence has taken 
a lead in the good work of education, highly honorable to the community. 
* * * And I hazard the assertion that few, if any, institutions of the kind In 
our country are better established, regulated and conducted, or prove more 
useftil to the public." 

The first school committee under the charter was composed of the fol- 
lowing gentlemen : Samuel W. Bridgham, President ; Dexter Thurl:#er, 
Charles Holden, John H. Ormsbee, William T. Grinnell, Henry R. Green, 
Asa Messer, George Curtis, Moses B. Ives, Robert H. Ives, Peter Pratt, 
Thomas H. Webb, Frederick A. Farley, William Aplin, George Baker, 
Alexis Caswell, David Pickering, Pbarcellus Church, Robert Knight, 
Robert E. Patteson. 

** In August, 1835, a special effort was made in the school committee to im- 
prove the character and increase the number of schools under their care. It 
was urged by some of the members of that body, that the establishing of a high 
school, in which the older and more advanced boys might pursue the higher 
branches of an English education, would tend to improve the grammar schools. 
It was urged that the removal of these pupils from the grammar schools would 
allow the masters to devote their attention to the mass of their scholars, instead 
of to a few already advanced beyond the common studies, and engaged in pur- 
suing the higher branches. It was also urged that the establishment of a high 
school would afford a healthful stimulus to the boys in the grammar schools, 
and urge them onward in their studies, in order that they might become quali- 
fied for admission to such a school. 

" The subject was referred to a special committee with instructions to exam- 
ine into the expediency of having a * ftee high school * established, and to re- 
port the result of their examination. This committee presented a report in the 
form of a series of resolutions, which were adopted by a vote of two-thirds oi 
the school committee. Among these resolutions was the following : * That it 
is highly desirable and expedient that a high school should be established in this 
city, for the instruction of young men in the higher branches of a good English 
education ; and that said high school be established by this committee, should 
a provision for the same be made by the city government.* " * 

The cit}' council appears not to have been ready to Fccede to this 
recommendation, and voted that it was then inexpedient to establish a 
high school. 

In 18B5, the salaries of masters were raised to $600, and of ushers to 
$300 per annum. The commiltee in their report to the citj- council this 
3'ear sa}' : 

* Barnard's R. I. School Report, p. 
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** No measure has been omitted which they deemed necessary, and was in their 
power to adopt for the promotion of the good of the institutions of which they 
have had the superintendence. The time and labor of the committee have been 
largely taxed, but they do not complain of the burthen, deeming their efforts to have 
been made in a good cause, and trusting that those efforts will not prove to 
have been made in vain. They have visited the schools under their charge reg- 
ularly every quarter agreeably to law, and at other times according to their own 
rules, regulations and by-laws. The schools are now in as good condition, and 
promise as much useMness, as at any former period." 

In 1836, female assistants were for the first time employed in the 
grammar schools. The ushers were not at once removed, but whenever 
vacancies occurred in their places they were filled b}- the appointment of 
two female assistants, at a salary of $175 per annum.* In the course of 
a year or two, all the ushers having resigned, female assistants were em- 
ployed in all the grammar schools of the city. About this time Goold 
Brown's Grammar, Field's Geograph}' and Atlas, and the National Reader 
were introduced into the grammar schools, and Emerson's First Part and 
the American Popular Lessons were introduced into the primary schools.! 

Further Reconstruction Proposed. 

The arrangements made under the reconstruction of 1828, worked 
satisfactorily- for several years ; but witli the growth of population in 
I^x-ovidence the schools became crowded to an extent requiring relief by 
^hke erection of more school houses. Certain changes to give the schools 
* increased eflSciency were also needed. The Mechanics' Association, ever 
«tchful of these interests, brought the subject to the attention of the 
i ty council earl^' in 1837, in an earnest menaorial written by George 
2iker, Esq., President of the Association, and for many years an active 
ember of the school committee. It was a clear-sighted paper, looking 
present and future wants, and as a part of the history of the public 
^Vrhools specially valuable, showing as it does the common sentiment of 
^be body he represented, and the readiness of its members, who com- 

* The first female appointed to this position was Miss Avis W. Lockwood. She had 
^«en preceptress of tbe girls' school establisbcd in the fourth district in 1827, and was 
^^ntinued in the same place when tbat school was made a primary, in 1828. 

•f From 1828 to 1836, the teachers of the primary schools, so far as hscertained, were : 

Carr, Ann J. Ware, Sarah P. Church, Mary Ann Davis, Avis W. Lockwood, Har- 

^tet Fisher, Eliza P. Delano, Sarah Pratt, Abby R. Thornton, Marj- Godfrey, Emily Phil- 
Xlps, Hannah Famum, Ann Page, Rosa A. Grafton, Elizabeth E. Brown, Sarah A, Hay- 
^•ord, Eliza Thurbor, Ruth Winchester, Abby S.Cooke, Abby B. Hay ford, W. Walker, 

Elizabeth R. Little, Tillinghast (colored school), Almy E. Spaulding, Diana Bragg, 

^arah W. Arnold, Emeline A. Vinton, Harriet Wood, Mary C. Bragg, L. G. Lincoln, Susan 
X^incoln. 

4 
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posed " a large portion of the heads of families of the city," to cheerfully 
meet the increased expense to be incurred in carrying out the desired 
change. The memorial is as follows : 

" To THE Crry Council of the City of Providence : 

** The undersigned, in behalf of the Providence Association of Mechanics and 
Manufacturers, respectfully represent : That 

" At a meeting of the Association, held on Monday evening, January 30, 1837, 
the accompanying resolutions were unanimously adopted : 

^* Hesolved, That no subject can be of more importance to the inhabitants of 
this city, than the education of the rising generation. 

** Besolvedf That as the members of this Association were the pioneers in the 
establishment of the public schools, they manifested a most laudable zeal on 
that subject. 

^^Besolvedf That the public schools of this city come far short of the wants of 
the community, and are much inferior in their character to the public schools in 
the neighboring cities. 

^^ Besolved, That the public schools can and ought to be made equal to the 
private schools, so far as relates to the common branches now taught. 

" Hesolved, That two of the greatest evils now existing, as respects public 
school instruction, are the great number of scholars in each school, and the 
small salaries paid to the teachers. 

** Besolved, That an increased number of public schools ought to be established 
in this city as soon as practicable. 

** Besolvedy That a committee be appointed to draft a memorial to the city 
council, on the subject of public schools, in conformity with the recommenda- 
tion of the select committee, to report at an adjourned meeting, to be held on 
Saturday evening next. 

**In accordance with said resolutions, the following memorial was reported 
and approved at the adjourned meeting, and directed to be signed by the Presi- 
dent and Secretary, and presented to the city council. 

" Your memorialists have long considered that public schools, as at present 
conducted in this city, are wholly inadequate to the wants of the communitj'^, and 
fall far short of what might be expected from its present opulence. It is the 
opinion of this Association, that unless a more liberal system of public education 
is pursued, the children of the poorer classes must grow up in comparative ig- 
norance ; and that the laxity of morals, and loss of an honest pride in their own 
capacities, which would result ft*om this state of things, would more than out- 
weigh the increased expense which would be necessary to arrest it. 

"Your memorialists have been struck with one fact, to which they would re- 
spectfully solicit particular attention. It has been argued by some, (and perhaps 
the argument has attracted the consideration of your honorable body), that the 
instruction of youth in the public schools is a heavy tax upon the middling 
classes, without an adequate return, as they do not participate in the benefit of 
this public instruction. This argument, which is evidently weighty in the 
present condition of these schools, would be destroyed if they were raised to the 
condition desired by your memorialists. Why is it that the middling classes do 
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not become participants in this instruction? There is evidently but one reason. 
They perceive that the crowded state of the schools alone, would prevent proper 
attention to the pupil ; and they are aware that with the small sum which the 
instructors receive, it is difficult to procure and retain the services of competent 
persons to fill the station. But let the schools be made so numerous that the 
scholars may receive as mucli attention as they do in the private schools, and let 
the salaries be so large as to induce men of equal ability to take charge of them, 
and that which is now considered as a tax, would then be viewed as an allevia- 
tion of one of the heaviest burdens put upon the middling classes. 

** Your honorable body have, no doubt, in the consideration which you have 
given this subject, perceived how far we are behind our neighboring cities in this 
particular. Whilst they are constantly aiming at perfection in their tree school 
system, we have been at a stand, or retrograding. To us, this is a matter of 
serious concern, inasmuch as in proportion to our inferiority in this particular 
we are liable to become inferior in every other matter which requires intelligence, 
industry and enterprise. 

"In evidence of these statements, it is found that the number attending public 
schools in this city, in 1836, was, - - - - 

Private schools, . - - . . 

Attending no school, ----- 

Amount actually paid for public schools from June, 1835, to 

June, 1836, by the city, - - - - 

By the State, ------ 

•• Amount paid for private school instruction, over 
Number attending public schools in Boston, in 1836, 
Number attending private schools, - - - 

Amount paid for public schools, - - - 

Amount paid for private schools, 

** There are about 50 per cent, more attending private school instruction than 
public, in this city ; while in Boston, three-fifths of the whole number, 12,848, 
are attending the public schools. 

** Boston, containing a population of about 80,000, pays $88,000 ; and Providence, 
whose population is about 20,000, pays $7,461. Should Providence pay $22,000, 
instead of the sum above stated, her public schools might then be equal in stand- 
ing, and perhaps nearly adequate to the actual wants of the community. 

** To remedy the defect in our present system, your memorialists would suggest 
that a grade of schools be established between the primary and writing schools, 
for reading, writing and arithmetic only, the design of which is to give a thor- 
ough instruction in these branches to those children whose parents need their 
services at as early an age as twelve or thirteen years, and who, under the 
present arrangement, are compelled to leave school with a very superficial 
knowledge of those branches which are so necessary for obtaining a livelihood 
in any business. It must be obvious, that without a thorough knowledge of 
reading, writing and arithmetic, the purposes of education are not, in any im- 
portant degree, answered. And they would further suggest, that in addition to 
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grammar and geography, now taught in the writing schools, such of the higher 
branches should be added as might be deemed most usefUl. 

**To eflfect an essential reform in our public school system, great expense must 
necessarily be incurred ; and your memorialists, who represent a large portion 
of the heads of families of the city, would meet this increased expense with 
hearty encouragement. They need but the assurance that the schools shall be 
adequate to the purposes of education, to stimulate them to unremitting efforts 
for their support and maintenance ; and they feel confident that they would be 
met with corresponding efforts on the part of the inhabitants of the city generally. 

"Your memorialists are convinced that the present is the time to commence 
this work of reform. The amount which will be received from the government, 
and devoted to education, will considerably alleviate the expense in the outset; 
and the inhabitants of the city are now so well convinced of the necessity of ef- 
fort, that any appropriations for this object would no doubt meet with their 
approbation. 

** George Baker, President. 

** Samuel Tingley, Jr., Secretary." 

1 his memorial, replete with just views, was received by the city council 
with marked respect, and referre i to :i committoe who subsequently re- 
ported a plan for the improvement of the schools ; but the provisions of 
it being unsatisfactory, a second plan was presentei^ comprehending 
twelve primary, eight intermediate, an i four upper schools— the primary 
to ojcupy the place of those now hearing thai name, the intermediate to 
rank with grammar schools and the " upper schools" io be practically 
equivalents for a high school. A salary bill was agreed upon, which, 
with the school [)lan, was sent to the board of aldermen for their concur- 
rence. By that bod}'^ the schools were diminished to twenty, and the 
salaries reduced about ten per cent. 

With these modifications the bill was returned to the common council, 
who refused to concur. After frequent meetings and protracted debates, 
with no approximation to unit}', the board of aldermen devised a plan 
embracing ten primarj' schools, six intermediate schools, two upper 
schools, and two schools for colored children. This, when presented to 
the common council, was voted down b}' a large majority, and without 
any final decision the municipal j'car closed. 

The feeling on the school question was now stronger than ever. The 
election of aldermen and councilmen for the year 1837-38 turned some- 
what upon this question, and resulted in returning to the two boards 
majority in favor of an entire reorganization of the public schools. 
Shortly after the organization of the city government a joint committee 
of both boards was appointed to take the subject of a new organization 
of the schools into consideration. A sub-committee from this committee 
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visited Boston, Salem, Lowell and New Bedford to gain such informa- 
tion as might be helpful in arriving at correct conclusions. On their 
return they made a report to the city council as follows : 

"To The City Council of the City of Providence: 

" The Committee appointed to take into consideration the expediency of a new 
organization of the public schools, beg leave to report : 

" That the important subject presented to the consideration of your committee, 
has ever been one of great and constant interest. In no former period of our 
history, has it excited more universal attention than at the present time. In this 
country, such has been the interest felt in the cause of education, that in aid of 
individual efforts, there have been legislative enactments establishing public 
schools. 

** The true wealth of a community should always be deemed to be the mind 
and intelligence of its cliildren. Other treasures are as dross compared with 
this. By means of the public schools, the poor boy of to-day, the orphan 
perhaps, may become the man of influence of to-morrow, and what legacy so 
good, so ftaught with lasting benefits as education ! 

** Our public schools should be sustained, if sustained at all, by a liberal 
policy. Neither the indigent nor the sick have higher claims upon us than the 
ignorant. On a subject of such vital importance to this community, may we 
not reasonably indulge the hope, that it will yet become the ambition of its 
citizens to emulate each other in the good work. 

** The system of public instruction in this country, generally commences at 
the age of four years. Whether it ought not to begin at an earlier period, is a 
question which has been more or less discussed. Certain it is, that the earliest 
moment should be seized for imparting moral and intellectual culture to the 
infant mind. Experiments which have been made, show that instruction may 
be given at an age much earlier than that recognized for the admission of child- 
ren into our public schools. Whether it would be an improvement in the system 
of instruction adopted in this city, to create a certain number of infant schools, 
is a consideration worthy of public attention. The ft*ee operation of our schools 
is doubtless impeded, and the instruction of the pupils greatly restricted, in 
consequence of the number of those who are continually entering the writing 
schools, with but a partial knowledge of the first rudiments. If infant schools, 
for the benefit of children from the age of three to five years, were established, 
a positive advantage would be gained to the primary and writing schools. Many 
of us have spent an occasional hour in an infant school. In those cradles of 
learning, the eye views nothing that is depraved ; the ear is there unassailed by 
by the language of impiety ; a universal glow of pleasure is depicted on every 
countenance. Children are there made happy, because they are instructed to be 
good. Into such schools are introduced children of the tenderest age, who 
become at once the recipients of kindness, and who are led along by gentle 
steps to the portals of knowledge. 

** To have good schools, it is necessary they be provided with good teachers. 
TVe fear the office of teacher will never attain to that rank in society which it 
ought, until it is rewarded by the best salaries, in order that it may be coveted 
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by the best talents. For the purpose of improving their pecuniary condition, 
educated men will ever be ready to abandon a calling which subjects them to 
severe duties, without an adequate reward. Pay to teachers something more 
than the means of a bare subsistence for their labors, and their services will be 
secured, their ambition stimulated, and your schools improved. 

** Every thing connected with education, should be made attractive to the 
child. The school-house, to which he is accustomed to go, should be such as to 
harmonize with the nature of his mind. In its exterior or interior aspect, it 
should never present a repulsive character. Instead of being unsightly and 
unclean, it should be the reverse. Consecrate the spot where your children 
are to spend so many hours of their existence, to good order, beauty of arrange- 
ment, and general neatness, and they will be grateful for the attention bestowed, 
and will be seen resorting there for pastime as well as for study. 

** In the opinion of your committee, it will be found eminently useful to estab- 
lish a superintendent of the public schools. In the plan of instruction herewith- 
submitted for consideration, such an officer is incorporated. It must be obvious 
to every one, that an individual well qualified for such a station, might careftilly 
survey the whole ground, and understand fVom time to time its actual condition. 
It should be the duty of such an officer, to have a knowledge of all the childre 
in the city, especially those of the poorer classes. It would be within the sphe 
of his influence, to lead the minds of parents and guardians to a more compre 





hensive sense of their duty. It should be his province to confer with th 
teachers, and to submit to the school committee a quarterly report, exhibitin 
the condition of the schools, and of all such matters relating to the general — 1 
subject, as its importance would suggest. Create such an officer, with a sala 
sufficient to enable him to devote his whole time to the duties of his office, an 
much will have been done towards sustaining the character of the plan o 
instruction which may be adopted. 

"In conclusion, the committee offer the following resolutions : 

** 1st. That it is expedient that the number of schools in this city 
increased to seventeen, not including the schools for children of color. 

** 2d. That it is expedient that said schools be of the following descriptions^ •» 
viz. : 

** One high school, six grammar and writing schools, ten primary schools. 

" 3d. That in the opinion of the city council, no child ought to be admitte 
into the primary schools at a less age than four years ; into the grammar an 
writing schools at a less age than seven years ; nor into the high school at 
less age than twelve years, unless by special permission of the school com 
mittee. 

** 4th. That in the opinion of the city council, no pupil ought to remain in 
the high school,* longer than three years unless by special permission of the 
school committee and in no case unless the same is not ftiU. 

"5th. That in the opinion of the city council, the principal of the hig] 
school, should be paid one thousand dollars per annum ; the assistant teacher 
seven hundred and fifty dollars per annum ; the masters of the grammar and 
writing schools, eight hundred dollars per annum; two assistant female 
teachers, two hundred dollars per annum; the principals of the primary 
schools, two hundred and fifty dollars per annum ; the assistant teachers, one 
hundred and seventy-five dollars per annum. 
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" 6th. That in the opinion of the city council, it is expedient to establish a 
superintendent of the public schools. 

** 7th. That in the opinion of the city council, the superintendent of the public 
schools, should be paid a salary of eight hundred dollars per annum. 

** 8th.- That the high school should be instituted for the purpose of fitting 
young men for college, and for perfecting those who are not intended for a 
collegiate course of study, in the branches of a good English education. 

** 9th. That it is expedient that the high school shall be open for candidates 
from all the schools in the city, once a year, viz. : on the next 

succeeding the exhibition of the schools in ; and that 

for admission into the high school, candidates from the public schools shall 
have preference over all others. 

** All of which is respectfully submitted, 

** J. L. Hughes, 
Stephen T. Olnky, 

Henry Anthony, [. Committee. 
Amherst Everett, 
Seth Padelford, 
James E. Butts, 
** September 25, 1837." 

This report, which was printed and widely distributed among the free- 
men of the city, was the signal for a renewal of the discussion, both of 
the advantages and disadvantages of a reconstruction of the public free 
school system, bringing out the strongest arguments of friends and 
opponents. These discussions were propitious. " The advocates of a 
new organization insisted on a radical change in the whole system. 
Thej' asked for a new classification of the schools into primary and 
grammar schools, and a high school. The^' likewise urged the necessity 
of new plans for the instruction and supervision of the schools. Elabo- 
rate arguments were adduced to show that it would be more economical 
for the cit}' to make liberal provisions for ver}' good .public schools, than 
to continue to expend small sums for very poor schools."* 

Conspicuous in these discussions and labors were John L. Hughes and 
Simon Henr}" Greene, the former a member of the school committee, 
and both members of the common council. Hon. Seth Padelford, then 
also a member of the common council, and subsequently for fifteen 
3'ears a member of the school committee, and alwaj's a devoted friend 
to popular education, rendered valuable services during this contest. 
These gentlemen, and others not named associated with them, succeeded 
in securing the adoption of '" A bill providing for a new organization 
and the future government of the public schools in the city of Provi- 
dence." The bill is here presented as an important part of this narrative : 

* It is due to the opponents of rc()rgaTiization to say, that their hostility appears to 
have been based mainly upon the increased expense involved in the change. 
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"An Ordinance in relation to Public Schools. 

** Section 1. Be it ordained by the city council of the city of Providence, 
that from and after the 7th day of September, A. D. 1838, the number of public 
schools in said city shall be seventeen ; (not including schools for colored chil- 
dren,) and that said schools shall be of the following description, to wit : one 
high school, six grammar and writing schools, ten primary schools. And that 
free instruction shall be therein given to the children of all the inhabitants of 
said city who may see fit to avail themselves thereof; subject only to the rules 
and regulations hereinafter contained and provided for. 

*'Sec. 2. That each primary school shall be under the care of a principal, 
and one assistant teacher, and the rudiments of an English education shall be 
taught therein. That each grammar and writing school shall be under the care 
of a master, and at least two female assistant teachers, or one male assistant 
teacher, at the discretion of the school committee ; and the ordinary branches of" 
an English education shall be taught therein. That the high school shall be un- 
der the care of a preceptor, and one or more assistant teachers, and thorough in- 
struction shall be given therein in all the branches of a good English education ; 
and instruction shall also be given therein to all the pupils whose parents or 
guardians may desire it, in all the preparatory branches ol a classical education. 
** Sec. 3. The high school shall not at any time contain more than two hun- 
dred pupils ; of which number, not more than one hundred shall be females, ex- 
cept when the number of male pupils shall be less than one hundred ; in which 
case, an additional number of females may be admitted, until the school shall be 
filled, under such conditions as the school committee may prescribe. 

" Sec. 4. That no child who shall not have attained the age of four years, 
shall be admitted as a pupil into a primary school. 

*' That no child who shall not have attained the age of seven years, shall be 
admitted as a pupil into a grammar and writing school, nor unless qualified Im- 
mediately to enter upon the course of studies pursued therein. 

*'That no child who shall not have attained the age of twelve years, shall be 
admitted as a pupil Into the high school, nor unless qualified Immediately to en- 
ter upon the course of studies pursued therein. That no pupil shall remain In 
the high school more than three years. 

*' No child who shall not have attended a grammar and writing school for at 
least three years, shall be admitted to the high school when there Is a sufficient 
number of candidates In the grammar and writing schools qualified lor admission 
therein. But whenever there shall not be a sufficient number of such candidates, 
any child over the age of twelve years, may, If qualified, be admitted for such 
time as the school committee may determine. 

" Sec. 5. That the school committee be, and they are hereby authorized and 
requested to appoint annually a superintendent of the public schools, who shall 
perform such duties in relation to the public schools as said committee may from 
time to time prescribe. Said superintendent to be subject to removal at any 
time by the school committee, in case of Inability or mismanagement. 

*' Sec. 6. That there shall be a public exhibition in the last week of each 
school year, in some place to be designated by the school committee, by so many 
pupils of the highest class of each of the grammar and writing schools as may 
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be selected, In such manner as the school committee shall prescribe. There 
shall also be an annual public exhibition by the graduating class, and such other 
pupils of the high school as may be selected by the school committee, or under 
their direction ; which exhibition shall take place on the Monday next preced- 
ing the first Wednesday in September. 

** Sec. 7. That the first regular term ol all the schools in each school year, 
shall commence on the Monday next succeeding the second Wednesday in Sep- 
tember. 

" Sec. 8. That there shall be two public schools maintained exclusively for 
the instruction of colored children ; each of which shall be under the care of a 
principal, and also of an assistant teacher, whenever, in the opinion of the school 
committee, the services of such assistant may be necessary ; and that free in- 
struction shall be therein given in the ordinary branches of an English education, 
to the children of all the colord inhabitants of the city who may see fit to avail 
themselves thereof, subject only to the rules and regulations herein contained 
and provided for. 

** Sec. 9. That the following annual salaries shall be paid to the superintendent 
and instructors of the schools, respectively, in equal quarterly payments, to wit : 

" To the superintendent, twelve hundred and fifty dollars. 

" To the preceptor of the high school, twelve hundred and fifty dollars. 

"To each male assistant teacherof the high school, seven hundred and fifty dollars. 

*' To each female assistant teacher of the high school, five hundred dollars. 

** To each master of a grammar and writing school, eight hundred dollars. 

" To each male assistant teacher of a grammar and writing school, four hun- 
<ired dollars. 

** To each female assistant teacher of a grammar and writing school, two hun- 
<ired and twenty-five dollars. 

** To each principal of a primary school, two hundred and fifty dollars. 

*' To each assistant teacher of a primary school, two hundred dollars. 

** To each male principal of a school for colored children, five hundred dollars. 

** To each female principal of a school for colored children, two hundred dollars. 

** To each male assistant teacher of a school for colored children, two hundred 
and fifty dollars. • 

*' To each female assistant teacher of a school for colored children, one hun- 
dred and fifty dollars. 

* * Sec. 10. That all moneys appropriated for the support of the public schools, 
shall be subject to the exclusive control of the school committee, who shall have 
AiU power to cause the same, or any part thereof, to be expended in any manner 
Mrhich they may deem most advisable, for the benefit and welfare of the schools, 
excepting so much thereof as will be ftom time to time required for the payment 
of the salaries established by this ordinance, and excepting also all such appro- 
priations as may be made for a specific purpose or purposes. Said committee 
shall also have flill power and authority to alter, from time to time, as they may 
<ieem expedient, the bounds of the several school districts, in order to provide 
suitable locations for such new schools as may hereafter be established by the 
city council, or to make a more equal apportionment of pupils to the sevgral 
schools. It shall be their duty to see that the school houses and estates are 
kept In proper repair ; to select and designate the best text books, and to pro- 
vide all such apparatus, and all other means of instruction for all the schools, as 
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may be necessary for keeping the same in efficient operation, and for enabling 
the pupils to receive all the advantages therefrom which it is the intention oi 
this ordinance to provide and secure. Said committee shall have and exercise 
a general discretionary power in all matters and things relating to the public 
schools, which are not specially provided for by this ordinance, or by the laws 
of this State, and not repugnant to said laws, or to the provisions of this or- 
dinance. 

** Sec. 11. That it shall be the duty of the aldermen and members of the com- 
mon council from each of the wards in the city, on or before the first Monday in 
May in each year, to recommend to the city council three candidates for election 
as members of the school committee for the ensuing municipal year, which 
recommendation shall be made by filing a list of the names of such candidates in 
the office of the city clerk. 

" Sec. 12. That this ordinance be published three weeks successively in the 
semi- weekly Morning Courier^ Manufacturers* and Farmers* Journal^ and Hepub- 
lican Herald. 

*' Passed April 9, 1838. A true copy : witness, 

" Richard M. Field, City Clerk." 

Under this ordinance the primary and grammar schools went immedi- 
ately- into operation. Subsequently an intermediate grade, such ae 
recommended by the Mechanics' Association, was introduced. The 
high school, concerning which more will be said hereafter, was at a 
latter da}^ added, and gave completeness to the course of stud^'. 

** Immediately after the adoption of this ordinance, the city council appointed 
a committee to examine all the public school-houses and estates, and instructed 
them to report at an early day, what alterations and additions would be neces- 
sary in order to carry the whole system into effect. This committee pursuant 
to their instructions, made a thorough examination of all the old school-houses, 
and reported that they were * all unfit for use in their present condition, and 
were all either too small, too dilapidated, or too. badly constructed to be worth 
repairing.* In June, 1838, another joint committee was appointed, with instruc- 
tions to report plans for new school-houses, and also to present estimates of the 
cost of erecting them on the different plans which the committee might lay 
before the city council in connection with a bill recommending the appointment 
of a building committee. This recommendation was adopted, and the building 
committee were authorized to cause such of the present public school-houses 
to be removed or taken down, and such new school-houses to be erected and 
furnished, as may be necessary to carry into ftiU operation the provisions of the 
ordinance." 

This liberal provision was at once improved, and within two years 
thirteen new school-houses were completed. " The first day on which 
the new s^'stem went into operation, more than a thousand pupils 
entered the public schools who had never been to one before. All the 
rooms were soon so crowded that it became necessary to establish 
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additional primary schools, and erect houses for their accommodation. 
Within two years the nnmber of scholars in the public schools was more 
than double that in attendance under the old S3'stem. The grammar 
schools were so full thi^t many pupils who were prepared to enter upon 
the course of studies therein pursued, could not be admitted." 

The first school committee chosen under the reorganization of 1838, 
comprised the following gentlemen : 

Samuel W. Bridgham, Thomas C. Hoppin, 

William Aplin, Usher Parsons, 

William C. Barker, Caleb Williams, 

Georgre Curtis, Hezeklali AntliODy, 

Moses B. Ives, Jesse Metcalf, 

Robert H. Ives, Joseph Cady, 

William G. Goddard, Richard E. Eddy, 

John F. Phillips, Joseph Veazle, 

Edward B. Hall, John S. Eddy, 

Thomas W. Dorr, Nathan Tyler, 

Seth Padelford, Ruftis Claggett, 

John L. Hughes, John Ames, 

Thomas R. Holden, Amherst Everett, 

Mark Tucker, Thomas R. Ripley, 

Benjamin Clifford, Henry Anthony. 

This year the committee report that " all the schools maintain a fair 
and respectable standing as at any former period, and though sus- 
ceptable of improvement still continue a source of much usefulness to 
the public." The next two years the schools are reported as follows : 

1839. ** The schools in the opinion of the committee, still maintain as fair 
and respectable standing as at any time heretofore. * ♦ * The schools 
are more numerously attended than at any former period ; more room is there- 
fore required. * * * The annual increase of scholars must be expected to 
produce, correspondently, an annual increase of the expenses of the school." 

1840. *' Much additional time and attention of the committee have been occu- 
pied in the measures taken and pursued to carry into effect the revised plan of 
popular education adopted by the city council. The execution of that plan is 
now in a great state of forwardness. All the schools have been visited and ex- 
amined every quarter agreeably to the rules and regulations of the committee. 
In the opinion of the committee very considerable general improvement has been 
recently made under the new system, and everything promises still ftirther results 
favorable to the progress of useftil knowledge and moral discipline. * * * The 
committee deeming females to be preferable to males, for both principals and as- 
sistants in primary schools, and for assistants in the grammar schools, all teach- 
ers of those descriptions are now females. The character and reputation of the 
schools are advancing, and that the confidence of the public In their useftilness is 
Increasing, is evinced by the extraordinary increase in the number of pupils. 
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More scholars now belong to the schools than at any time since their establish- 
ment, and their increase far exceeds the increase of population." 

This 3'ear (1840,) the schools were deprived of another of their most 
reliable friends, by the death of Hon. Saiiiuel W. Bridgham, who 
departed this life on the morning of December 29th. He was graduated 
at Brown University in 1794, and in 1828 was elected chancellor. He 
chose the law for his profession, was admitted to practice in 1796, and 
at the time of his decease was the oldest member at the bar in Rhode 
Island. He was for several years attorney general, and speaker of the 
house of representatives. At the organization of the city government 
of Providence In 1832, he was chosen mayor, to which office he was 
annually re-elected for eight consecutive years. During the same period 
he was president of the ' school committee. Through a long life he 
maintained a character for integrity and probity which secured him the 
confidence of all who knew him. The school committee, in a series of 
resolutions lamenting his death, say : " That while we pay a passing 
tribute to his exemplary virtues as a man, and to his tried fidelity as a 
magistrate, we desiye more especially' to recognize the relation in which 
he stood to the committee, and to express our sense of the impartialit}' 
with which for many years he presided over its deliberations, and of the 
cordial and efficient service which he rendered to the cause of public 
education in this citj'." As a further mark of respect for his character 
and services, the committee voted to attend his funeral in a body, and 
ordered all the public schools of the citj^ to be closed on that occasion. 
The funeral took place on Thursday, December 31st, and was attended 
b^'^ the city government, by the bar, and by a large number of citizens 
desirous of testif3^ing their respect for his memory. 

The report of the school committee for 1841 is minute in its details. 
Extracts from it are here copied, as showing the status of the schools 
at the close of the official year : 

"Report for 1841. 

" In rendering the account of their proceedings for the past year, prescribed 
by law, the school committee have great pleasure in being able to state to the 
city government, that our improved system of public education, so far as it has 
been carried into effect, has answered the just expectations of its friends, and 
has strongly recommended itself to the public favor. The most satisfactory 
evidence of this is a large and continual increase of pupils in the schools. The 
pleasure which we take in making this communication is enhanced by the gratify- 
ing assurauce, that a portion of this system, deemed of very great importance, 
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and indispensable to the best success of the other parts of the system, after 
great delays, is about to be reduced to practice, by the erection of a high school ; 
which we hope to see in operation before the end of another year, ample provi- 
sion, as it is understood, having been made for the cost of the building. 

** In addition to the regular quarterly meetings for the visitation and examina- 
tion of the grammar schools, the committee have held nine adjourned, or special 
meetings in the course of this year, — Ave less than in the year preceding; — a 
difference which is explained by the unusual demand upon the time of the com- 
mittee in that year, for the consideration in detail, of a new code of by-laws and 
regulations, adapted to the changes that have been made in our plan of education. 
The average attendance at the meetings has been twenty-two of the thirty mem- 
bers, who compose the committee. 

** The whole number of school districts is six, and of schools nineteen, viz., 
six grammar schools, twelve primary schools, and one school for colored children, 
which combines the instruction both of the grammar and primary schools. The ' 
grammar schools have been transferred to the new and commodious buildings 
erected for them, with the exception of the sch()ol in the second district, which 
remains in the old building. This building has undergone considerable repairs 
to render its occupation less inconvenient to scholars and teachers ; and it is to be 
hoped, that before the end of the next year, the new house now in contemplation, 
at the corner of Angell and Prospect streets, will bo completed, and that thus 
the inhabitants of the second ward will equally participate in the improvements 
designed for the whole city. 

** Jn consequence of a pressure of pupils upon some of the grammar schools, 
It was deemed necessary, in December last, to apply to the city council for leave 
to make use of the ward-rooms, for school purposes ; and a portion of the pupils 
in the third, fifth and sixth disti-icts, were placed in these rooms, under the 
charge of an additional assistant for each, and with the supervision of the prin- 
cipal teacher. In the third district, it is believed that the difficulty will be obvi- 
ated by the erection of a larger building In the second district, and by altering 
the boundaries of the two districts, so as to equalize the attendance in each. In 
the fifth district the pressure has so far diminished, that the branch-school in the 
ward-room has been discontinued ; and it is doubted whether it will be necessary 
to make use of the ward-room in the sixth district during the next quarter. 
It will be seen from this statement, that the attendance upon our schools is 
somewhat fluctuating, though the number of scholars Is largely on the Increase. 
The high school will, In part, prevent the accumulation which now takes place 
In the grammar schools, by withdrawing, at stated periods, a considerable por- 
tion of their scholars ; so that the buildings now erected for these schools may 
furnish the necessary accommodations for some years to come. But the time 
Is probably not far distant, when It will be thought advisable to devote the 
ward-rooms to the primary schools, some of which are already too much 
crowded. The occupation of these rooms, by classes Intermediate between the 
primary and grammar schools, will afford relief to the latter; and may be found 
advantageous to both. 

** The primary school In India street having been removed to the new house In 
East street, the building In which It was kept has been put In good repair, and 
surrendered to the proprietor, Hon. Nicholas Brown, to whose liberality we have 
been indebted for Its occupation, without rent, for several years past. 
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"For the accommodation of the fourth and a part of the flth district, a 
primary school was opened in Mathewson street ; and it has recently, for greater 
convenience, been removed to the old school-house in Richmond street. 

** The whole number of school-houses belonging to the city is eleven. The 
school for colored children and the primary school on Federal Hill, are kept in 
hired houses. 

** The number of teachers in the schools is forty- three — seven males and 
thiity-six females ; of whom it is due to justice to say, although of course they 
manifest various degrees of excellence, that, taken as a body, for the useful and 
faithful discharge of their laborious duties, they are entitled to great praise ; 
and, so far as we are able to speak from our own observation, will compare 
honorably with teachers of the same class in those places of New England, 
which are considered as having made the greatest advances in public education. 

** In the course of the year several changes have been made among the teachers, 
in consequence of resignations ; and it has become necessary to supply the 
places ol the grammar master in. the second district, of two assistants in gram- 
mar schools, of two preceptresses of primary schools, and of three assistants in 
the same. 

** The whole number of scholars whose names have been entered on the books 
in the schools, during the last quarter, is 3486, viz., 1363 in the primary schools, 
and 1623 in the grammar schools. The whole number at present belonging to 
the schools is 3035, viz., 1674 to the primary, and 1361 to the grammar schools. 
The whole number present at the last quarterly examinations was 2791, viz., 1637 
in the primary, and 1254 in the grammar schools. The average daily attendance 
in all the schools is 2419, viz., 1260 in the primary, and 1 169 in the grammar 
schools, leaving of course an average daily absence of 414 in the former, and of 
202 in the latter ; in other -words, of 25 per cent, in the primary, and over 15 per 
cent, in the grammar schools. In the last annual report of the committee to 
the city government, it was stated, that at the quarterly examinations in May, 
1840, the number of pupils in attendance was 1977 ; which, when compared with 
the attendance at the examinations in May, 1841, already given, makes a gain in 
one year of 814. 

** In some of the best private schools, for larger children of both sexes, 
which we may adopt as standards of comparison in this case, the amount of 
daily absences is from ten to twelve per cent, of the whole number of pupils ; 
which makes a difference of from three to Ave per cent, against our grammar 
schools. So large an amount of absences is highly censurable, and can be 
justified by no excuses of sickness or necessity; and it becomes a matter of 
great regret and concern, that so many parents and guardians should thus under- 
value and throw away the liberal provisions for public education made by the 
city. Besides the detriment to the pupils, thus unwarrantably absenting them- 
selves, a serious injury is inflicted by them upon those who punctually and 
regularly attend the schools, by deranging the classification, and by interrupt- 
ing the uniform progress in the same studies which are so essential to success, 
and without which the best plans, and the most ample endowments may be set 
at naught and rendered comparatively ineflacient. The remedy for the evil 
complained of, is with the people themselves. Such a thing as compulsory 
education forms no part of our legal system. When the extent of the duties 
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imposed on the school committee is considered it cannot be reasonably expected 
that they should undertake the additional task of going from house to house, to 
urge the delinquent to come in, and partake of the neglected advantages of pub- 
lic instruction. All that the members of the committee can do in this way, they 
will do cheerfully ; but they must mainly depend upon the good sense and good 
feelings of the mass of their fellow citizens for the just appreciation and hearty 
adoption of a school system, which tends, without partiality or exclusion, to 
the public welfare, and is thus commended to the voluntary and cheerful support 
of the whole community. 

** It would be interesting, if possible, to ascertain what portion of the youth- 
ful population of Providence are receiving instruction in all the schools, both 
public and private. The number of children in this city between the ages of 
four and fifteen years, as nearly as it can be obtained from the census of the 
United States for 1840, is 5267. The whole number of scholars at present 
belonging to our public schools, as before stated, is 3035, leaving 2232 children, 
a part of whom are receiving instruction at private expense. A resolution was 
communicated some time since by the committee, suggesting a small appropria- 
tion for the expense of making the requisite inquiry, but it received attention 
from only one branch of the city council. 

** The whole amount received ftom the city during the past year for the 
expenses of the public schools is ^12,377.67; from the State P,818.20— total 
^16,195.87. Of this amount #13,175 have been expended for instruction, includ- 
ing the compensation of the superintendent ; and #3,020.87 for rent, fuel and other 
items, iucluding about #1,200 for repairs on school-houses, and for fixtures. 
The expenditure of the city, as aforesaid, for education is at the rate of $1.33i| 
a quarter, or #5.34 per annum for each scholar belonging to the schools. The 
rate in the city of New York, as appears by a recent statement, is #5 per annum 
for each scholar. In Boston it is much larger ; and, in general, the expenses of 
the larger towns in Massachusetts, on the same account, are much greater in 
proportion to population than those of this city. Before the close of another 
year we hope to obtain more precise information on the subject of the compara- 
tive cost of education in different places, and to communicate the same in our 
next report. 

** Under the new census of 1840 the sum to be received by this city from the 
State for public instruction will exceed #5,000. 

" Considering all circumstances, the committee recommend that an appropria- 
tion of not less than #12,000 be made by the city council for school expenses in 
the ensuing year. 

** The annual return to the secretary of state, and also the certificate to the 
general treasurer, that the money received ft*om the State has been expended in 
the prescribed manner, have been duly furnished, according to law. 

High School Building Erected — The School Established. 

From 1841 to 1844, was a period of great interest to tlie friends of 
popular education. For more than twelve 3'ears a high school had been 
Contemplated by them as necessar}' to give completeness to the public school 
system. ^'The difficulties encountered in establishing this school, and the 
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efforts made to prevent its going into operation, are matters of recorded 
histor}', and would excite surprise did we not remember how slow has 
been the advance of all real improvements. It was opposed b}- some 
because it was an ' aristocratic * institution ; b}' others, ' because it was 
unconstitutional to tax property for a cit}' college ; ' by others, ' be- 
cause it would educate children above working for their support ; ' and 
by still others, ' because a poor bo}' or girl would never be seen in it.' 
One writer, in a printed communication, went so far as to pronounce the 
proposed school an excrescence on the school system. l»ut the major- 
ity of citizens did not recognize the validity of these objections." * After 
surmounting numerous obstacles, their will was expressed by the cit^ 
government ordering a high school building to be erected. f A site, fronts 
ing on Benefit street, and bounded on the north b\' Angell street, and o^^c 
the south by Waterman street, was purchased, and a house fifty-six fe^^t 
b}' seventy-six feet put immediately under contract. The basement (tl^^ c 
front standing several feet above the level of the street,) contained a 
large room designed for lectures and scientific experiments, office ar:^d 
private room for the superintendent, and a room for storage ^cdt 
other purposes. The second stoiy contained four rooms for the girXs* 
department. Tht; third story was divided into three apartments for t"fae 
uses of the English and classical departments, and so arranged tii.€it 
when necessary they could be thrown into one. The entrance for girls 
was in front ; that for the bo3's on the north end. Ten or twelve years 
later, another entrance was provided at the south end of the building. 

But the spirit of hostility had not yet been effectuall}^ subdued. When 
the house was nearly completed, a. second effort was made to prevent th€ 
school going into operation. It was proposed by its opponents to con- 
vert the building into a city hall, a convenience then much needed. A 
petition addressed to the city council, praying for the repeal of that por- 
tion of the ordinance which established a high school, and to appropriate 
the new building to the purposes of a city hall, was circulated for signa- 
tures, but received so few that it was never presented. 

The question in its final form, of school or no school, excited lively dis- 
cussions in private and in the public prints. The opponents of the measure 
produced their strong reasons with an earnestness that left no doubt oi 
their sincerity. On the other hand, the friends of the school rushed to 
the front, and fought its battle with a vigor that no opposition could re- 
press. The Providence Journal gave to the cause its powerful aid. *«We 

* Providence School Report, 1876, p. 12. 

t The question had previously been put out to the people and decided in the aflarma* 
tive by a majority larger than the most sanguine anticipated. 
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go for the schools, and for the high school," said the editor.* "We have 

seen nothing which induces us to think that public opinion has changed 

upon this subject." Through the same medium "A Parent" said: 

" Should we give up the contemplated high school, and convert the edifice 

erected for its accommodation to some other purpose, we should, in my 

humble opinion, be greatly disgraced, and the language be justly applied 

to us, ' this man begun to build, but was not able to finish.' I have, 

however, no fears for the result. I have confidence in my fellow citizens, 

to believe that they will carrj' forward what the}' have proposed to ac- 

coiaplish, and that the school will soon be in successful operation, filled 

with the cheerful faces and glad hearts of our youth." 

Another writer ,f who had been active in the cause of public education, 
said : *' The perversion of this new school house from the use for which 
it was intended, would be a virtual breach of good faith. The city gov- 
ernment has, at various periods of its existence, taken unwearied pains 
to ascertain the sentiments of the citizens upon the question of the high 
school. The reply of the citizens has been at all periods, in its favor ; 
and on the last trial, bj^ a greater majority than ever before. They have 
repeatedly called for, and now confidentlj- expect, the establishment of a 
high school. Let their expectations be met by a becoming respect for 
their opinions. At least, let nothing be done to defeat the object, with- 
out a new and formal appeal to the freemen, to be answered through the 
ballot boxes." 

In the discussion of the high school question, the friends of that fea- 
ture in our system of public education found an important auxiliary in 
Professor William Giles Goddard. He believed it the true policy of the 
city to give the greatest possible eflSciency to its schools, b}*^ providing 
such instruction as would prepare its youth for any course of life they 
anight choose, whether agricultural, mechanical, mercantile, scientific, or 
professional. In a series of thoughtful and well digested papers, printed 
iix the Providence Journal^ he recited the history of the high school move- 
ttient from its inception, and then in strong, positive words, appealed to 
^Is fellow citizens to sustain it. 

The earnest and eloquent words of Professor Goddard were not lost 
^pcn a community so largely ripe to receive them. The}' served as a 
stimulus to exertions which were crowned with complete success. On 
Mionda}^, March 20th, 1843, the high school was opened with appropriate 
services. One hundred and sixty-four pupils were admitted during the 
year — eighty boj'S and eightj'-four girls. The original design of the 

* Hon. Henry B. Anthony. f^'^illia^^ E. Richmond. 
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school has been steadily pursued, and during the thirty-three years of its 
existence, upwards of fort3'-five hundred pupils have received instruction 
within its walls. The policy of selecting teachers for the lower grades 
from its graduates, which was very early adopted, has been continued. 
All things else being equal, the high school graduate has received the 
preference. Of more than three hundred teachers employed in 1876, a 
large proportion were educated in this school. Thus, in the higher cul- 
ture and more exact training of those to whom the instruction of the 
young is intrusted, has the city, j'ear bj* year, received back rich 
returns for the generous expenditures made. 

Ihe high school gives completeness to the system of public free in- 
struction, and its practical value is perhaps best seen in the thousands of 
its graduates who have engaged in the various industries which consti- 
tute the material prosperity of the State. 



FIFTH EPOCH. 



(1844—1876.) 



Superintendent of Public Schools Chosen. 

Agreeably to the school ordinance of 1838, providing for a superin- 
tendent of public schools, the committee, in 1839, proceeded to fill that 
Office. They made choice of Mr. Nathan Bishop, who had been a tutor 
io Brown University.* Mr. Bishop entered upon the duties of his oflSce 
August 1st, which he discharged with great benefit to the schools, and to 
he entire satisfaction of the committee, until 1851, when he resigned to 
tccept a similar position in Boston. The beneficial effect of this ap- 
pointment was reported to the common council by the school committee, 
fclay 28th, 1841, in the following words : '^ The labors of the superin- 
endent have put a new face upon our business meetings. If theques- 
ion was to be taken upon the abolition of this office or of the committee, 
fcere could be but little hesitation in saving the office with those who 
egard the best interests of public education." 

The experience of subsequent years was in confirmation of the above 
impressed opinion. 

Mr. Bishop was succeeded b}' Mr. Samuel S. Greene, who brought to 
i is work a large experience as a teacher in the Boston public schools. 
Vmong his earliest arrangements was one for bringing the teachers of 
'be various schools together, at stated times, to receive from him such 
wstruction as might be of essential service to them in their daily work. 
He also suggested a normal class, to be formed out of such graduates 

* So far a8 is known, Providence was the first city in this country to provide for a 
^^perintendont. Tlie example was afterwards adopted by otlier cities and towns. 
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of the schools as wished to become teachers, in which they would " go 
through a systematic drill in the art of teaching," as an " important 
step forward in the elevation of our schools." He likewise commenced 
a course of written examinations as the best test of the quality of the 
work done by pupils in the grammar schools — a course that is still con- 
tinued, and producing excellent results. Mr. Greene discharged the 
duties of superintendent for four years 'with signal advantage to the 
public schools, and to the general interests of education in the citj, 
when, having been appointed to a professorship in Brown University, he 
resigned. 

Immediately on the resignation of Professor Greene, the present 
incumbent, Rev. Daniel Leach, D. D., was elected to the office, and for 
twenty-one years has performed the services devolved upon him with 
marked industry and singleness of purpose. During these years many 
important changes have been made in methods of instruction, tending 
to elevate the character of the schools and to attract attention to them 
from abroad. His reports have been much sought by educators in every 
part of the countrj-, for the imi)ortant views and valuable hints they 
contain. 

In his first quarterly report Superintendent Leach recommended that 
provision be made for a *' Mixed or Ungraded School," for a numerous 
class of children having too little education to be qualified to enter the 
grammar schools, and too old to be willing to attend the primary or 
intermediate schools. 

In his report for the next year (1856), the superintendent suggested 
*' the propriety of having an annual course of lectures adapted to the 
higher classes in our schools, and those who have recently left them," 
showing, '• by familiar illustrations, the intimate relation of science to 
art, and how every species of knowledge can be made productive, and 
so applied as to secure the greatest results." 

Instruction in physiology so far as necessary to give to the young a 
knowledge of the fundamental laws of health, was also commended to 
the attention of the school committee, together with the introduction of 
sewing into the schools as an important element of female education. 
This latter suggestion was subsequently adopted, and for many years 
needle work has been successfullj' taught without detriment to the usual 
book studies. Already thousands of girls have left school with a com- 
petent knowledge of the use of the needle who could never have received 
the instruction at home, and hundreds are known, in consequence of this 
acquisition, to have obtained remunerative employment in the way of 
self-support. 
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Until the office of superintendent of public buildings was established 
a few 3ears since, the superintendent of public schools, in addition to 
his ordinary duties, had the care of all the school-houses, estates and 
school apparatus, and under the executive committee attended to making 
repairs and furnishing school-rooms with furniture, etc. 



Grades — Classification — Promotions. 

Previous to the reorganization of 1828, the schools were ungraded, 
and much of the time of the principals was emploj'ed in instructing 
young cliildren in alphabet and other elementary lessons, an arrange- 
ment neither satisfactory nor economical. The reorganization of 1838, 
suggested b}- the experience of ten 3'ears, provided for four grades of 
schools — primary, intermediate, grammar and high, and when the 
latter went into operation, the original idea of a public free school system 
was as well developed as the suggestions of a carefull}' tried method, 
and the light of the hour rendered possible. But this advance upon the 
past fell short of completeness. To make these grades answer best the 
purpose for which they were created, specific classification became 
necessary. On the recommendation of the superintendent such a classi- 
fication was made, and a uniform course of study in the corresponding 
classes of the same grade throughout the city, secured. 

When the grammar school-houses on Benefit, Prospect, Arnold, Elm, 
Summer and Fountain streets were built, accommodations were provided 
in the first story of each for a primar}^ and an intermediate school. The 
second story was thrown into one large hall, to be occupied by the gram- 
mar, or third grade pupils. These soon averaged in each school 
about two hundred, under the charge of a male principal and several 
female assistants who heard recitations in adjacent ante-rooms. But 
this' arrangement while affording some advantages, was open to serious 
objections. The large size of the room enabled pupils remote from the 
principal's desk to escape his constant observation, and afforded them 
opportunity to shirk study without detection, while the noise and con- 
fusion caused b}' classes passing continuall}' to and from the recitation 
rooms, distracted attention, and tended to disturb the order of the 
school. It was believed that were this mass of pupils placed in separate 
rooms to the number of fift}'' or sixty in each, and each teacher made 
responsible for her own room, better results would be obtained. As an 
experiinent, the Benefit street and Elm street houses were altered, and 
the pupils graded and classified according to their attainments. This 
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succeeded so well, that other houses were altered to correspond, and in 
the building of new grammar school-houses the same plan was pursued. 

The benefit derived from adopting the foregoing plan, was soon per- 
ceptible, and attracted the attention of educators in our own State and 
elsewhere, who visited the public schools to acquaint themselves with 
the Providence S3'stem. The State commissioner of public schools in 
his report to the legislature at its January session in 1859, said: 
" During the interval between the winter and summer schools of the 
rural districts, I visited all ihe schools in the city of Providence. After- 
wards I made short visits to Boston and New York, for the purpose of 
making myself better acquainted with the schools of those cities. Tne 
results of these visits was such as to give me increased confidence in 
the system now established, and which has so long been in operation in 
this cit}'. The changes which have been recently made in the classifica- 
tion and gradation of the schools, will add greatly to their eflSciency 
and success. The friends of public schools in all parts of the State, 
especially in the villages and larger towns, in attempting to improve 
their schools, will do well to give the schools of Providence a careful 
examination before they proceed far in their attempted improvement." 
Following out this system, an exactness and uniformit}* never before 
attained has been reached, and is scarcely open to future modification, 
certainlv not to radical change. 

Another important method connected with gradation and classifica- 
tion, is this : — that while promotions take place in the grammar schools 
semi-annuall}', and from the grammar schools to the high school annually, 
every pupil in the former who can advance faster than his class is al- 
lowed so to do, forestalling all cause for complaint that bright, studious 
pupils ar^ compelled to wait the slow progress of idlers or dullards ; and 
as each b}' this course finds a stimulant to industry, individuality is more 
distinctly developed.* 

The exactness with which this s^'stem of classification works, is seen 
in the following statement : The average age of the first or lowest grade 
of pupils in all the grammar schools in the cit}^, is 11 years and 4 months ; 
the second grade, 12 3'ears and 11 months ; the third grade, 13 years and 
11 months ; the fourth grade, 14 3'ears and 11 months ; and the lowest, or 
entering grade in the high school, 15 years and 11 months. 

* " At Providence the school system seems to be remarkably complete."— Report U. S. 
Commissioner 0/ Education, 1873. 
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Improvement in Spelltng. — Geography. — Drawing. — Centennial 

Exhibition. 

About 1860, the superintendent made an effort to improve the spelling 
in the public schools. By a " group method," as it maybe called, intro- 
duced first into a colored school, the most remarkable results were ob- 
tained. As the other schools entered heartil}' into the superintendent's 
views, the success became so marked as to attract attention and call 
forth encomiums from abroad.* Quarterly written examinations in 
this department have for many years been practised, which tend to 
strengthen the memory and ensure exactness. 

In the study of geographj^ a similar improvement has been made. 
Ever}^ lesson recited is required to be illustrated with a map drawn by 
the pupil from memory', upon the blackboard, showing the courses of 
rivers, mountain ranges, the location of the principal towns and cities, 
and other points of importance embraced in a topographical description. 
By this method the pupil obtains a clear perception of the relation of 
different parts of a country and of the world to each other. The skill 
and exactness thus acquired in free hand drawing, gives a charm to a study 
important, but usually dry and unattractive to the 3'oung. To the Rhode 
Island department of the great Centennial Exhibition of 1876, at Phila- 
delphia, specimens of maps were sent from the Providence schools, drawn 
entirely from memor}', which for accuracy- and beauty of finish could 
scarce!}^ have been surpassed had the pupils been permitted to copy from 
an atlas. In this line of free hand drawing the schools of Providence oc- 
cup3^ a foremost rank.-f Accompanying these, were a large number of 
architectural and mechanical drawings and ornamental designs, made by 
pupils in the polytechnic school, as a part of their regular work. The 
specimens were finel}- executed, and many of them would have been 
creditable to a practised draughtsman. In the same connection were 

*" The Provitlence schools have a high character for the accuracy of their spelling. 
One of the professors of Brown University toldnie that he noticed a marked superiority 
in this respect in students who had been educated in the Providence schools to those 
educated elsewhere. There is a colored intermediate school whose performances are 
quite wonderful in this way. Mr. Northrop, the agent of the board of education in 
Massachusetts, has mentioned in one of his reports the fact of setting thu children in 
this school seventy-five of the hardest words lie could find in their spelling book, and of 
their being spelt without mistake. I saw something of a similar kind xuymilf.^^—Iieport 
of Rev. Dr. Fraser to the English Parliament, 1866. 

t Walter Smith's system of drawing has been introduced into the public schools, and 
a teacher employed to give instruction. The lessons take their appropriate place in 
school routine. 
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sent, in neatly bound volumes, h large collection of papers comprising 
written examinations made in the customary way, in writing, spelling, 
arithmetic, grammar, geograph}', history and music, showing the daily 
work of all the schools. 

School Houses. — School Attendance. 

Commencing in 1800, as already seen, with four school-houses, the 
number has increased, as the growth of population required, to fift3''-one, 
in 1876. *' Whipple Hall " was purchased of the proprietors for 8500, to 
which was added $450, paid to Darius Allen and Samuel Staples for 
alterations and repairs. For the brick school-house on Meeting street 
the proprietors were paid $892.50.* A school-house was the same year 
built on '^ Transit lane," and another on the west side of the river, at a 
cost of $2,097 each. The price paid for the land on which the former 
stood, was $610. Between 1838 and 1844 Thomas R. Holden, Edward 
P. Knowles, Joseph Cady, Henry Anthonj', and Seth Padelford, under 
authorit}'^ of the city council, supervised the building of a high school, 
six grammar and six primary school-houses, at an aggregate cost of 
$100,060. The high school-house, including $5,500 paid f^r the land, 
and $98.08 for curbing, grading, etc., cost $21,484.79. Of the thirty- 
seven houses since built, the best specimens of the primary and intermediate 
are the Summer street, Messer street, Warren street and Jackson avenue ; 
and of the grammar, Do^'le avenue, Thayer street. Federal street and 
Point street, all of which are fine specimens of school architecture. Of 
these, the Point street bouse covers the most ground, and presents a 
highly imposing appearance. The internal arrangements are such as to 
leave little or nothing to be desired. The annexation of the tenth ward 
to Providence, added seven school-houses to the previous number. Two 
have since been built. The assessors' valuation of school property, ex- 
clustve of houses and land in the tenth ward, is $714,380. 

For the first twelve years, after the schools were established the at- 
tendance rarely exceeded 800. From 1819 to 1827 the attendance ranged 
from 744 to 886. In 1836, the number reported attending the public 
schools was 1,456 ; the number attending no school, 1,604 ; while 3,235 
attended private schools. In 1828, the absences reported amounted to 
one-quarter of all the pupils registered. The average attendance that 
year was 1,000. In 1838, it was 1,717; in 1848, it had increased to 

• The proprietorship of ''Whipple Hall " was divided into fifty rights, at £100 old tenor 
(not £120 as inadvertently stated on page 9), or £4.10.9 ••lawful money," each. The 
brick school-house on Meeting street, comprised eighty-flve rights at £3.10 each. 
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6,005 ; in 1858, the register showed an attendance of 7,257 ; in 1868, 
the number had increased to 7,392. In 1875, the whole number regis- 
tered was 12,507. 

School Expenditures. — Moral Supervision. 

The first appropriation made for the support of the public schools, 
was, as already related, $6,000. From that time, as the necessity for 
additional school accommodations was met, expenditures in this depart- 
ment advanced. In 1848, the cost of maintaining the schools was thirty 
per cent, of the whole city expenses. In ten ^-ears (1858), the propor- 
tion had diminished to fourteen per cent. In 1874, they were reduced to 
2.7 per cent, for school instruction, and including ** general expenses," 
3.1 per cent. In few New England or other cities is the cost of free 
school education so low as in Providence. In Boston, the expense of 
the public schools, is more than fifty per cent, greater. " No private 
academy or seminarj^ can give to the children of this cit}^ an education 
so thorough and advanced as our public schools furnish, at less than 
three or four times the cost now charged upon the public treasur}^ ; nor, 
so far as is known, does an}" other principal New England city receive 
larger or better returns for its outla}'." * 

By reference to preceding pages it will be seen how careful were the 
early guardians of the public, schools to protect the morals of the 30ung. 
They did not believe that dogmatic theolog}^ or sectarian peculiarities 
should constitute a part of public school instruction, but they did believe 
that every pupil should be impressed with the value of a pure character, 
and taught that virtue and integrity as underlying principles of chris- 
tianit}', were of higher moment than mere intellectual attainments. And 
in this unexceptionable spirit are the schools still supervised. 

Evening and Vacation Schools. 

Evening schools were commenced in Providence in 1842, under the 
auspices of the Ministr3'-at-large, to meet a large class of wants not 
reached by the daj' schools, and were continued for thirteen 3'ears with 
gratifving success. In the meantime this class of schools attracted 
public attention, and in 1849 two were opened by the citj', and with the 
exception of three winters (one during the war of the rebellion,) have 
been regularly continued to the present da}-. In 1856 thej^ had attained 

* School Report for 1875. 
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a popularity and usefulness that authorized their recognition as a part 
of the public school system. For several years past the schools have 
been seven in number, including a pol3'technic school. The two schools 
opened in 1849 registered 210 pupils. In 1875 the total enrollment was 
2,228. The pupils embraced both sexes, none being received under 
twelve years of age. These schools have been found of great value in 
two respects : They withdraw from the streets five evenings in the 
week a large class of bo\'s and girls who would otherwise be exposed 
to out-door temptations, and afford opportunities for acquiring an edu- 
cation to many operatives and others who b}' age and other causes are 
precluded attending the day schools. To the immigrant population, 
ever}" 3'ear increasing in the city, these schools have proved an invalu- 
able blessing. In 1856 an additional school for girls was opened in the 
high school building, in which gratuitous instruction was given by super- 
intendent Leach and William G. Crosby. The efficiency of these schools 
have commended them to the friends of education in different parts ot 
the State, and upwards of fifty have been established in different manu- 
facturing villages.* 

Vacation schools were opened in 1871, for the benefit of children who 
during the summer vacation of the public schools remain in the city 
exposed daily to the dangers and temptations of the streets. The 
pupils are mostlj' of the primary and intermediate grades. The schools 
are commenced about two weeks after the close of the public schools 
and closed one week previously to their opening in the autumn. The: 
number of children enrolled in 1875 was 1,150. Besides the usual 
course of study, a large amount of oral instruction is given, for th< 
purpose of acquainting the pupils with the names and uses of th< 
various products of agriculture and of manufactures, and also lhos< 
which constitute the main features of domestic and foreign commerce 
By this process much useful knowledge is acquired which school booki 
do not furnish, while at the same time, without any strain upon th» 
brain, they are pleasantly preparing pupils for the more exact studies 
the autumn term. 

Vacation schools, as connected with our public school s\'stem, 
carried on under the supervision of the public school committee, amr^e 
peculiar to Providence. Their success here has attracted the attention r 
of educators and philanthrophists in other principal cities of our country.', 
and it is believed that the year is not far distant when the example hei'6 
set, will be very generally adopted in air thickly populated places. 

*Mr. Samuel Austin, of Providence, asagent of **The Rhode Island Educational Union,* 
has been largely insti-umental by his personal labors, in awakening an interest in this 
class of schools. 
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Music in the Schools. 

Music " as an important branch of learning," was introduced into the 
public schools of Providence, in 1844. The first male teacher was Mr. 
Jason White, the second Mr. Charles M. Clarke, and the third Mr. Seth 
Sumner. For a single year (1866,) a portion of the schools were placed 
under the charge of Mr. Walter S. Meade. The fourth teacher was Mr. 
Henrj' Carter, who was succeeded by the present incumbent, Mr. Benja- 
min W. Hood. As the duties of the principal from year to 3'ear 
increased, female assistants to take charge of the lower grades of school, 
were appointed. These have been Eliza Lewis, Charlotte O. Doyle, 
(resigned in 1875,) Mary E. Rawson, Charlotte R. Hoswell and Sarah 
M. Farmer. Mrs. Rawson and Miss Farmer are the present assistants. 

Under tl\e several successive principals and assistants above named, 
constant and satisfactor}" progress in the knowledge of music has been 
made, and the study found to be helpful rather than a hindrance to other 
studies. The course of instruction is substantiallv this : In the lowest 
grade of the primary- schools rote singing is principally practised, with 
a few characters given to the pupils, acquainting them with the staff, 
names of lines, spaces, notes and rests. In the next higher grade, 
reading notes and singing by note is added to rote singing. The inter- 
mediate grade is drilled in singing by note, and receives instruction in 
Th3'thm. In the grammar schools the pupils are taught music in two 
parts, and as they advance to higher grades (the high school) the}^ are 
taught more elaborate music, at the same time paying attention to quality 
of tone and exactness of time. At an exhibition of grammar school 
pupils in Music Hall, in 1875, under the direction of Mr. Hood, they 
showed a thoroughness in culture that drew forth unqualified commenda- 
tion. The music was of a more difficult character than is usuall}^ heard in 
public schools, and the time and rendition were so exact as to excite the sur- 
prise of the large audience present. The annual exhibition of the high 
school pupils, wh'ch for many 3'ears has filled Music Hall to its entire 
capacit}' with interested friends, has, in the fine music of the occasion, 
furnished an attraction second only to the essaj's and forensic efforts of 
the graduating classes. The study of music, however, has been for its 
advantages as a vocal drill and for its practical utilit}' in other respects, 
rather than for display ; and at no time have other studies been curtailed 
or suspended for its advantage. The specimens of musical composition, 
elsewhere referred to, sent by the schools to the Centennial Exhibition, 
are proofs of the thorough instruction given, and of the progress made 
in the stud}' as a science. 
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Presidents and Secretaries of the School Committee — Standing 

commiitees. 

The successive presidents of the school committee have been as 
follows : 

Rev. Asa Messer, - - from 1828 to 1832. 

Hon. Samuel W. Brldgham, - - " 1832 to 1840. 

Thomas W. Dorr, Esq., - - " 1841 to 1842. 

Hon. Thomas W. Burgess, - - " 1842 to 1852. 

Hon. Amos C. Barstow, - - " 1852 to 1853. 

Hon. Walter R. Danforth, - - ** 1853 to 1854. 

Hon. Edward P. Knowles, - - " 1854 to J 855. 

Hon. James Y. Smith, - - - ** 1855 to 1857. 

Hon. William M. Rodman, - - " 1857 to 1859. 

Hon. Jabez C. Knight, - - - ** 1859 to 18G4. 

Hon. Thomas A. Doyle, - - " 1864 to 1869. 

Hon George L. Clarke, - - - " 1869 to 1870. 

Hon. Thomas A. Doyle, - - " 1870 to 1875. 

Rev. Henry W. Rugg, - - - " 1875 to 

All the above named gentlemen, except Rev. Mr. Riigg, were ex-offido 
members of the school committee, and from 1832 to 1875, it had been 
customary to elect the mayor to preside over the deliberations of that 
body. 

The secretaries of the board have been Walter R. Danforth, George 
Curtis, Robert H. Ives, William Aplin, Edward R. Young, Charles H. 
Parkhurst, Reuben A. Guild, Amos M. Bowen, and Sarah H. Ballou, 
the present incumbent. 

The standing committees are ten in number, viz. : executive com- 
mittee, committee on qualifications, committee on high school, committee 
on evening schools, committee on music, committee on drawing and 
penmanship, committee on finance, committee on by-laws, committee on 
vacation schools, committee on text-books. 

School Hygiene. — Ventilation — Dr. Leach's System. 

In the early period of public schools in Providence, little attention 
was paid to the hygiene of the school-room, and particularly to ventila- 
tion in its relation to health. For twenty-five or thirty years after the 
schools were established, open fire-places (the best kind of ventilation,) 
were in vogue, and these with the fresh air forcing its way through the 
crannies of windows, doors and floors, prevented an accumulation 
of impure atmosphere noticeable as detrimental to the health of 
pupils ; and it was only when anthracite coal was introduced as a fuel, 
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throwing a portion of its iinconsumed gas into the room, consuming its 
oxygen, and by the dryness of the atmosphere accelerating the outflow 
of insensible perspiration from the human bod}', that improvement in 
the construction of school-houses came to be considered necessary. 

The first advance upon the past was made between 1838 and 1842, 
when the new primary and intermediate, grammar and high school 
buildings were erected. But even in these dependence was placed solely 
on lowering the upper sashes of windows and a small trap opening in 
the ceiling of the room for the escape of heated air into the attic of the 
building, to escape again through a small oriole window. Such was the 
kind of ventilation provided for the high school until within a few years, 
when a Robinson apparatus was applied to a single room, and for the 
first time direct communication by a ventiduct was had with the external 
air. Previously to this the grammar schools had been partially relieved 
by the use of Emerson's ventilators, but in all the old primary and inter- 
mediate buildings teachers and pupils continued to suffer from breathing 
mephitic air. 

To the need of better ventilation, and to other causes injuriously 
affecting health, the superintendent at different times called attention, 
and in 1870 a special committee made a report to the school board on 
" Health in relation to Education," in which the same need was urged. 
Perfect ventilation, it was said, should be secured " at whatever pecuni- 
ary cost." To this should be added such an arrangement of seats in 
the school-room as would " secure pupils from the discomfort of sitting 
facino; the light, or of suffering the dazzle of cross-lights," which strain 
the optic nerve, and affect the brain. Shorter and less exhaustive 
lessons for pupils troubled with myopia or near-sightedness, and physical 
exercise as a part of the daily routine of the school, were recommended 
as helps in securing " strong, healthy and thoroughly cultured bodies 
and minds." 

No marked opportunity for improvement occurred until the erection 
of the Thayer street grammar school-house in 1867, when the superin- 
tendent of schools was authorized to introduce a system invented by 
him in 1854, while employed by the Massachusetts Board of Education 
to examine into the location and construction of school-houses in that 
State. It consists of four ventiducts or shafts in the building, extend- 
ing from the cellar through the roof. The dimensions of these shafts 
are 4 J by 3 J feet, and made perfectly smooth. There are two openings 
from each room into one of these ventiducts 3 feet by 2 feet, one at the 
bottom, the other close to the ceiling. The temperature in the venti- 
duct is raised several degrees higher than it is in the school-rooms. This 
is absolutely necessary to success. The higher the temperature, the 
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more effective the ventilation. The heat may be applied by means of a 
smoke pipe, b}' a steam radiator, by gas, or by a small stove at the 
bottom. In this house a stove is used whenever the condition of the 
atmosphere requires. 

The success of this system has been so complete, that after a session 
of two hours or more, there is no perceptible difference in the qualit}^ of 
the air in the rooms or out. The same system was subsequently applied 
to the Warren street primary and intermediate school building, with 
equal success. Since then, in the erection of new school-houses, venti- 
lation has received the attention its importance demands, and pure air 
in suflScient quantit}' obtained. 

Several years ago, the superintendent devised another plan of an 
economical character, for relieving school rooms of foul air that have no 
adequate means of ventilation, and upon which it is inexpedient to lay 
out any considerable sums. As an experiment it was applied to two 
rooms in the East street school-house. The plan embraces four openings 
of suitable length and width, two on each side of the room and opposite 
each other ; the upper openings beiog about one foot below the ceiling, 
and the lower ones near the floor. Into each of these openings is inserted 
a frame of slats, placed at a very acute angle, — tbe upper ones forcing the 
inflowing current directl}' against the ceiling, causing its rapid diffusion 
through the upper atmosphere of the room, without detriment to the com- 
fort of the pupils. This fact was satisfactoril}- determined by very accurate 
chemical tests. The slats above mentioned should be about one foot in 
width, one-fourth of an inch thick, and not more than three-eighths of an 
inch apart. 

These openings are covered with slides moved at will, and held in 
place by weights suspended over pulleys. The slides enable the teacher 
to regulate the inflow of pure air, so as to preserve uniformity' in quan- 
tity, whatever ma}^ be the force of the wind. The lower openings are 
used only for expelling the noxious air which at times forms a stratum 
near the floor. But one of the openings is used at a time, and that 
opposite the direction of the wind. 

This description is enough to give a general idea of the plan of ven- 
tilation which has been on trial nearly three years. According to th i 
testimonj^ of the teachers, it has been entirely successful. A pure air 
has been obtained, and the use of open windows for ventilation has been 
entirely superseded. 

Gentlemen interested in the subject of ventilation who have visited the 
East street school have borne testimony to the purity of the air in these 
rooms, and to the wide awake appearance of the children ; and thej- have 
been equally emphatic in stating the foul condition of the air in the 
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other rooms, and its unmistakeable effects upon the children, even 
though the windows were lowered more than it was safe to have them. 

Recently, a number of medical sanitarians* examined into the work- 
ings of this system, and in a valuable report on the Hygiene of the 
school room, give it their hearty sanction. They say : "The system, 
which we have carefull}' investigated, possesses the following advantages 
over its competitors, which seem to us strong ones : It is cheap and 
readily applied to any building, old or new. It is independent of light 
supply and directly under the control of the teacher of the room. It has 
double apertures for entrance of fresh and exit of exhausted air, close to 
both floor and ceiling. By the upward angle of the broad slats, compos- 
ing the entry flue, the air is directed away from the floor and ground cur- 
rents avoided. By the close proximity of the slats to each other, the air 
enters the room in thin sheets, in which condition it mixes with and is 
heated b}^ that which it meets with greater ease than if projected into 
the apartment in one mass. We believe that the method applied in 
East street combines more valuable features than any other which has 
fallen under our notice. It therefore gives us great pleasure to express 
our hearty approval of this sj'stem." 

This plan admits of various modifications, and can be applied to windows 
when the original method would be less convenient and more expensive. 
In this way it has been successfully used in school-rooms, hospital and 
other buildings. The inventor having neglected to take out a patent, 
while he has freel}' explained it to inquirers, the principle has been used 
by persons in different parts of the country, and claimed to be original 
with them ; and this since it was applied to the East street school-house 
in 1873 ! 

According to the most approved authorities, the laws of health demand 
for each pupil at least twenty-five square feet of standing room, and not 
less than two hundred and forty cubic feet of pure air per hour. Three 
hundred feet would be better. In the erection of new school-houses, 
and in the alteration of old ones, these conditions snould be observed. 

The Close. 

It has been a favorable circumstancfc in the history of the public 
schools, that the successive chief magistrates of Providence have been 
their helpful friends. Both in their private and oflficial character the}'^ 
bave given them unqualified support, and sanctioned liberal appropria- 
tions for their support. His Honor, Mayor Doyle, whose long connec- 

* William P. Hutchinson, M. D., William H. Traver, M. D., J. Morrow, M. P., L. R. Col. 
Ea., Oliver C. Wiggin, M. D. 
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tion with them as a member of the school committee has made him 
familiar with their wants, represented the spirit of his predecessors no less 
than his own, when at the dedication of the Thayer street grammar 
school-house in 1868, he said : '* As a representative of the common 
school, I have felt a deep interest in whatever relates to the cause of 
free education ; and as a member of the city government, I have advo- 
cated a liberal polic}' towards this most important department ot the 
municipality." And again, when at the dedication of the Hughes gram- 
mar school-house, in 1870, he said : " Fellow citizens, before we unite 
in singing the dedication hymn, let me, as your representative, speaking 
in yogr behalf, utter the wish and the hope that the day is far distant 
when a narrow and a contracted policy shall rule the councils of this 
city in regard to common school education. Be the day far distant 
when, in the eyes of the city representatives, her highway's, her lamps, 
her other departments, will be of more consequence than the education 
of her youth. When that day arrives, darkness will have settled upon 
this city." 

Frdm 1800 to 1828, there was but little apparent change in methods 
of instruction. The school routine was each successive 3'ear essentially 
the same. Teaching was more mechanical than intellectual. The author 
of the text-book had done all the necessary thinking, and the teacher who 
could instruct only with book in hand, and determine the correctness of 
a pupiFs answer only b}' reference to it, and who like a sailor adrift in 
a long-boat without oars or sail, would be helplessly afloat without it, 
was considered sufficiently qualified for his office. New and better meth- 
ods were not thought of. Progress be3'ond the stereotype lesson was not 
expected in the schools. Professor Goddard, in one of his admirable 
papers in support of the high school, printed in 1839, sa3's : **I was a 
pupil in one of them more than thirty years ago, and in comparing the 
school which I then attended with the schools which now exist, I am un- 
able to note any signal improvement — none, certainly, at all answerable 
to the demands of the present time, or to the improvement which, in 
parallel institutions, has been accomplished elsewhere." 

But that period is not to be undervalued. That day of small things 
is not to be despised. The friends of free school education builded as 
well as they knew. They gave out all the light they had received, and 
their earnest, persistent labors prepared the way for better things to 
come. Gradually advances were made. Under the reform of 1828, an 
encouraging change was perceived. In the ten j'ears following a clearer 
insight into the wants of the schools was obtained. In 1847, the com- 
mittee could say of the schools : •' We believe that they rank at the 
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present moment, with the very best pubhc schools in the country." The 
next 3'ear they said : '' The great cause for congratulation in regard to 
our school system, in the opinion ot 3'our committep, is that we have be- 
gun well, and have laid a good foundation. We shall never be obliged 
to tear«down, but only to build higher. The base is firm enough and 
broad enough to support the loftiest superstructure. Our future progress 
will not require a change, but merely a development of principles " 

From that time forward the annual reports have been records of im- 
provement. With no blind devotion to the past, the schools, in methods 
of instruction, have kept abreast with the times, and whatever experience 
has proved to be of practical worth has been adopted. The written ex- 
aminations for 1876 show a higher scholarship for the schools of Provi- 
dence than they have ever before attained. This result was obtained, 
not by any forcing process but bj' the faithfulness of teachers and the 
healthful industrj^ of pupils. In the grammar schools, improved methods 
in teaching arithmetic, geograph}', grammar and histor}', have enabled 
scholars to accomplish in a single term, what formerly would have been 
impossible. In the high school the course of study has been, in succes- 
sive years, adapted to the practical needs of pupils intending to become 
teachers, or designing to enter different departments of business. The 
advantages of this comprehensive system of education, are seen alike in 
the pulpit, at the bar, in the school-room, in the halls of science, in the 
office of the civil engineer, in the improved products of the manufactory, 
in the skilled labor and inventive genius (»f the machine shop, in intelli- 
gent horticulture, and in the successful enterprise of trade and commerce. 

That the system of public education devised in the reconstruction of 
1839, and brought step by step to its present state of perfection, is sus- 
ceptible of further advancement is undoubtedl}* true. In the century 
upon which the schools have now entered, the true relations of the home 
to them will come to be better understood, and the cordial cooperation 
of parents with teachers will become more general. A stronger stress 
will be laid upon primary instruction, and the wisdom of placing chil- 
dren at the most impressible age under the molding hand and mind of 
teachers of broad culture and large experience, will be acknowledged and 
become the rule. Fewer pupils will be assigned to a teacher in all the schools, 
so that those slow to apprehend can receive the personal attention that 
class instruction forbids. Smaller and more inexpensive school-houses 
will be built, as increased accommodations shall be required, avoiding 
thereby the evils which spring from massing large numbers of children 
under one roof. The laws of health will be more carefully studied, and 
in the construction of school-houses rigidly enforced. Aptitude for 
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teaching not less than competent literary qualifications, will more than 
ever guide in the selection of teachers. Changes in courses of study 
and in methods of instruction, to harmonize with the ever-changing con- 
dition and new wants of society, will be^made. Plans tending to create 
an aristocracy in education by limiting free instruction to grammar 
school studies, will be repudiated as consistent only with monarchical 
institutions, and as antagonistic to the spirit of a republic. The dut}' 
of the appropriate authorities to see that every child in the community 
is educated, will be made paramount. Methods of supervising schools 
adapted to the progress of the age, will be devised, and every influence 
which a liberal, just and statesman-like policy can bring into activitj', 
will be employed in carrying forward to the highest ideal of perfection 
the free school system of 1876. Such is our prediction. 

In closing this brief history of the progress of public free school 
education in Providence, from the crystalization of the thought in 1767 
to the present time, words recently spoken in another connection, may 
not be considered inappropriate : 

'f Our schools are among the most attractive institutions of our city. 
Enterprise, capital and a better population are drawn to it by the 
superior advantages they afford for the education of the young, and by 
the reputation which intelligence and culture always give to a community. 
The enlightened spirit in which they have* been conducted, and the 
liberal support they have ever received, has enabled them not only to 
give tone to the educational sentiment of the State, but to maintain a 
front rank with other States in educational progress. No city in the 
country has stronger reasons for so fostering public schools as that their 
influence shall be perceptible among every class of the population, than 
our own. Her varied industries demand intelligent labor such as the 
schools only can provide. Her influence in State and Nation is to be 
perpetuated by the potency of mind which has received its development 
and culture in her educational institutions. Let it be the wisdom of the 
future as it has been of the past, to render them all the support that the 
broadest views of public free education shall require, or that can honor 
the Rhode Island namie." 



Errata.— Page 9. For Captain John Whipple read Captain Joseph Whipple. 
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